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The Making of a Cactus Crank 


BY LAVINIA TERRY, (Texas) 
We. I was fifteen years old sticky things and how on earth do what like handling an obstreperous 





we migrated from Bosque you handle them?” Now I have found husband—you have to use a poker. 

County, Texas, where I was_ that handling a bristly Cactus is some- However, I find them easily handled. 

born, to El Paso, and some 
thirty years ago, through the trivial 
incident of my competing for a small 
cash prize for the best 100-word de- 
criptive letter on our locality, I wrote 
about Cacti, etc., and won the prize. 
I received so many letters of inquiry 
that I conceived the idea of making 
a study of our desert plants, especially 
the Cacti. Obtaining all literature 
possible upon the subject, I studied 
the botanical names and their habits 
and structure from specimens in their 
native environment. 

Comparatively speaking, few people 
realize that Dame Nature has endowed 
this district so richly with the won- 
derful constructed plants: The Cacti, 
the Resurrection Plants, the Agaves, 
Yuccas, and Dasylirions that send up 
a tasselled, handsome blossom-stalk 
ten and more feet high, making a 
plant more decorative and beautiful 
than a Palm. 

I have been asked many times, 








i : A clump of Echinocereus fendleri in flower, The 
“What do people want with the horrid, blossoms of this species are usually sweet scented 


After digging, grasp by the long 
roots, (fighting shy of their armor) 
with well-gloved hands. 

I have traveled thousands of miles 
drawn by Spanish mules to a covered 
hack, collecting Cacti. One of my hus- 
band’s favorite stunts would be to 
drive about a mile or two, after I had 
exclaimed—‘“Stop quick, there’s a new 
one!” After so long, he would calmly 
stop, and meekly ask—“‘Where? I don’t 
see anything”’—such is the life of a 
Cactus Crank! 

Yet, I can have more enjoyment 
scaling steep bluffs after one little 
old measly Cactus, and sitting down 
suddenly on a poor old innocent, un- 
suspecting dagger, than you can ima- 
gine. I can now tell whether a certain 
knoll harbors a much-sought-after 
variety, by the shape of its nose; and 
I can also tell you that it is not every 
knoll, canyon and mountain that has a 


> ceceniaieicn tend Gaeoien ' seine, sania Cactus on it. It all depends on the soil 
to unfold after being sprinkled with water and formation of the rocks as to the 

















A cristate (deformed) specimen of 
Echinocereus viridiflorus; interesting to 
confirmed collectors, as a novelty. 
variety that will grow there. The 
combination of different rocks and 
soils plays a big part in determining 
the habitat of a Cactus. Eastern and 
Western slopes have a great deal of 
influence on Cacti, in their choice of 
a home. Besides, they are peculiar 
in their choice of companions. A 
dainty, spineless Mam. Macromeris, 
absolutely refuses to associate with 
the bristly, grossly-hooked Ec. Wis- 
lizeni. It is indeed wonderful how 
Madame Nature cradles carefully 
these plants, hiding them under a leaf, 
shrub, or even in the crevices of a 
huge boulder; or nestles them at the 
foot of the parent plants. Often one 
will find them guarded under a thorny 
Mesquite plant. Sometimes a single 
Mesquite plant will harbor as many 
as 25 seedlings, and of many varieties. 

In regard to the uncompromising, 
almost resentful, character of the 
desert plant against an alien plant, 
the Resurrection Plant takes the prize, 
as it grows only on limestone ledges 
on the northern slopes, and no other 
plant grows there, and they are as 
thick as if sown with a seeder; though 
most all are small, immature, plants. 
There are two varieties; one is much 








The flowers of 


Echinocereus viridiflorus. 
this are green, as are those of many other 
Cactus species. 


finer and curls up closer, but opens 
more readily than its coarser sister, 
and is much rarer, and hard to find; 
also grows in almost inaccessible cliffs, 
that takes a mountain sheep to scale. 

But, day by day, in every way, our 
number of varieties are growing less. 
We had at the time of the Boundary 
Survey in 1856 over 100 varieties in 
a radius of 150 miles including the 
Opuntias. Now we have about 70 
varieties only; over 35% being lost to 
science. All we have of these lost va- 
rieties is the history of them and a 
few dried up specimens in our muse- 
ums. We are letting the Cactus 
Candy Manfacturers eradicate one of 
our most beautiful and hardy Cacti, 
and several other fine varieties are 
lost each year. One can realize from 
the above statement that it behooves 
the people to preserve, in some man- 
ner, acomplete collection for posterity. 

It is true that most states have 
Botanical Gardens that have collec- 
tions of our Desert Plants, more or 
less; less as a rule. I do not think 
that the State of Texas has a collec- 
tion of that sort, and Texas has some 
of the finest, and more different va- 
rieties than any other state of the 
Union. 

The Desert Plants are most decora- 








Characteristic treeless type of country in 


which the Resurrection Plant 


is found 
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A colony of Mamillaria sneedi, said to 
be the smallest Cactus in the world and 


growing in one restricted locality only. 
The knife is a Mexican machete, which 
serves the native as carving knife, brush- 
hook and weapon of offense and defense. 


tive. Their flowers are exquisite in 
coloring and form. The spines of the 
Cacti are as varied in color as their 
blossom. 

Cacti are very like people,—stand 
100 in a row and no two are exactly 
alike. Though they belong to the 
same family and their forms are the 
same, yet some will have white spines, 
some yellow, some pink, and some 
banded with dark, reddish brown, 
just like some people have black, 
brown, and yellow hair, yet all are 
akin. 

Even our despised Opuntias, com- 
monly known as Prickly Pears have 
beautiful blossoms and fruits, and 
make attractive hedges and rockeries. 
The fresh young leaves of many flat- 
jointed Opuntia are eaten by our 
Spanish-American citizens, as we eat 
our spinach in the Spring. . The joints 
are also used by them as poultices, etc. 

Our learned Botanists have vied in 
christening our plants with unspell- 
able and unpronounceable names, but 
each locality has common names for 
them. I spent years learning those 
formerly used and you may imagine 
my chagrin when I received the won- 
derful set of books from Washington, 
and found them all reclassified and re- 
named—just imagine; it all has to 
be learned over. And such words! 





Cactus collector’s 
ployees. Note the pile of sacked plants in the foreground 





camp in the hills, and Mexican em- 
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Our Meadow Garden 
BY ELLES JARRETT, (Penna.) 


FTER years of experimenting 
with the various hardy plants in 
land on the upper slope of our 

meadow, I have decided that on ac- 
count of the moisture in dry seasons, 
that they do better than elsewhere on 
our place. 

In between the rows are stone paths 
which I find a luxury after trying 
paper mulch to help get rid of the 
chickweed which grows even in Win- 
ter. The paper would tear and be 


unfit for more than two seasons, but 
it may 


stone lasts forever, though 


cost more in the first place; and is so 
satisfactory to walk on. 

Have planted the sunny-faced Violas 
along the paths in front of Iris and 
other plants, and hope in time to en- 
joy their continual bloom when the 
others have spent their glory as the 
weeks go by. 

English Daisies, Sweet Violets, 
Pansies and Lily-of-the-Valley grow 
on slope, under the Grapevine, and be- 
ing sheltered with southeastern ex- 
posure bloom very early. As late as 
November a few Violets, Daisies and 








The Pennypack creek flowing lazily by, Weeping Willows on its bank, sheep grazing 


in the meadow make a pleasing background for our hardy garden. 


At first I feared 


the earth would be too damp for flowers but as there is a gentle slope it has proven 


very satisfactory. 








A Rock Garden on side of hill where Maple and Elm Trees are growing. Iris and 
other rock plants in the sun and in shady spots, Bleedingheart for Spring, Ageratum 
for Fall, and Periwinkle and English Ivy around the roots of the trees, which have to 
have bone meal and sheep manure quite often, has proven more satisfactory than I 


dared to 











Stone walks through a garden are a 


great comfort, except when the weeds 
grow between, but then some weedkiller 
will fix them. 


Pansies are blooming and are really 
appreciated more than in Spring, I 
think. 





Graduating a Sundial 


ULL information about the con- 

struction of a Sundial would more 
than cover this page, but we presume 
something simple is desired. 

There are so many good Sundials 
made of bronze, at such low cost, one 
would hardly be justified in trying to 
make one. The writer has a beauty, 
10” in diameter, made of bronze, 
which cost $6. 

The best way to set a Sundial is to 
erect a stone or concrete pillar with 
the top perfectly level and smooth. 
On a clear night set a spirit level in 
such a way so that one edge crosses 
the center of the flat top. Sight along 
one edge of the spirit level, setting it 
as nearly toward the north star as pos- 
sible. When sure you have the cor- 
rect position, scratch a hairline along 
the edge of the level you used in sight- 
ing, on the flat top of pillar. Make 
the line clear and fully across the top. 
When this is done, then (during the 
day time) set the Dial, being careful 
to have the style of the Dial in perfect 
line with the hair line which will point 
dead north. 

An axis so drawn is in the plane of 
the meridian and will give you “ap- 
parent time.” There is a slight dif- 
ference between clock, or “Mean 
Time,” and dial, or “apparent time.” 
When this difference is known, it is a 
simple matter to get clock time, stand- 
ard, and dial time,—sun. There is a 
difference of 20 minutes between cen- 
tral standard time and sun time as 
registered on my Sundial. 

H. TYLER, (Ga.) 





1929 was a tremendous growing 
year in Northern New York, and the 
result of this is apparent in profuse 
blooming of hardy flowers in 1930. 
One condition naturally follows the 
other. 
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Propagation of Shrubs by Layering 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


tages over other methods of 

propagating shrubs. Among 
these may be mentioned the fact that 
the new plant-to-be is nourished by 
the mother plant until it is severed 
and removed after rooting. Thus 
there is little danger of losing the 
cutting, especially if it is a slow-root- 
ing variety. There will be no wilting 
to contend with and no watering to 
be done beyond that that would ordi- 
narily be given the parent shrub. No 
frames or greenhouses are required 
and no shading has to be provided. 
With all these obvious advantages, you 
probably wonder why anyone bothers 
with green or with hardwood cuttings. 
The truth of the matter is that not all 
shrubs will root in this manner, or 
if they do, they do not produce satis- 
factory plants. The best rule to go 
by is that anything that shows a 
tendency to climb, be i: a vine, or a 
shrub with pendulous branches, will 
usually root by layering. Thus Rasp- 


| AYERING possesses several advan- 


. 


berry bushes and Forsythia suspensa 
are examples. 

One method of layering is shown as 
“tip layering” because the process con- 
sists of merely burying the tip of a 
drooping branch in the ground. This 
is the method that is ordinarily used 
with Blackberries, Raspberries, and 
Forsythia suspensa. In fact, these 
shrubs root so readily, that they will 
spread themselves by this method 
whenever a tip of a branch happens to 
touch the ground and become lodged 
there. To do it artficially, all that is 
necessary is to bury the end of a cane 
or branch for a distance of about six 
inches, and firm the soil around it. It 
will send up a shoot during the follow- 
ing season, and the young plant can 
soon be severed from its parent. 

Other vines, Rosebushes, etc., can 
be readily propagated by layering one 
or more of the canes. Ther: are 
three methods in use. The proper 
method to use depends largely upon 
the results desired, and the number 
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of plants wanted. The first, and 
really the best method is known as 
“single-joint layering.” As the vine 
or shrub will root most readily at a 
joint or node, (most will not root else- 
where) the cane is bent down, and one 
joint only is buried in the ground. 
Placing a brick or large stone on top 
will help to conserve the moisture, and 
to hold the layer in place against 
mechanical disturbance. The joint 
selected should be about half way be- 
tween the root and the tip of the cane. 
The layering is best done about May 
or June. By using the single-joint 
method, you will only get one plant 
per cane, but that plant will be much 
more vigorous, and will make larger 
top growth the first season. When 
severing from the parent, (it is best 
to do this the following Spring) cut 
the cane between the new roots and 
the old plant. The tip of the old cane 
will serve in most cases as one cane of 
the new plant. The following year, 
this cane can be removed. 

Considering the same plant, many 
more new plants can be obtained from 
one cane, by using the “serpentine- 
joint” method. In this case, the cane 
is bent down, and alternate joints 
covered through-out its entire length. 
The cane between buried joints is 
raised above the surface of the 
ground. (See illustration). While 
you will get a larger number of new 
plants, each will be smaller and less 
vigorous than if merely one joint had 
been layered. However, it is a quick 
method of producing a large number 
of plants from one old plant, and is 
much in use. 

Some shrubs, notably some of the 
Viburnums, will root the entire length 
of the cane. These have their canes 
completely buried, and will root, and 
throw up shoots for the entire length 
of the cane. When the old cane is 
lifted, you will find that there are no 
definite plants, but a continuous series 
of roots and shoots. The old cane can 
be cut anywhere into suitable lengths 
to provide the new crowns. 

Most layers will root more readily 
if the joint to be buried is injured or 
mutilated in some manner. The illus- 
tration shows the methods most in 
use. The operation should be per- 
formed just as the cane is buried, and 
not any great length of time before. 

Some perennials can be propagated 
as above, but mound layering is the 
method most used with perennials. 
The crown of the plant is hilled up 
with soil in the Fall and during the 
following season many of the shoots 
or branches will produce roots along 
their surface. This is an easy way to 
increase the stock of shrubby peren- 
nials such as Helianthemum mutabile, 
Iberis, and Dianthus palustrus sem- 
perflorens. 





The Editor’s hedge of Japanese Bar- 
berry, several hundred feet of it, came 
through the Winter nicely, and is very 
beautiful. It continues beautiful, even 
during Winter. 
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Spanish Moss a Greedy Monster 
(Tillandsia usenoides) 
BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


ANY travelers to the sunny 

South for the first time exclaim 

over the artistic beauty of the 
sweeping arms of Spanish Moss that 
wave in the air from great limbs of 
trees that have been denuded of 
verdure and life through the rapacious 
greed of this airy monster. : 

A sight of this for the first time 
does really present an artistic beauty, 
the effect of which is to make you 
linger a moment in a study of won- 
derment, but if you only go a bit 
farther with your delving you will 
find the habits and nature of this 
thief is to cause devastation and ruin 
of all it lives upon in the woodland 
and glade. 

In “500 Wild Flowers of San An- 
tonio and Vicinity” by Ellen Schulz 
(copyright 1922,) she gives this de- 
scription of it: 

“This is a leafless plant that hangs in 
long festoons from the branches of trees, 
commonly the Elm and Live Oak. Stems 
are string-like, silvery-scurfy, meny- 
branched and pendulous. Leaves thread- 
like and covered with silvery-grey scales. 
Flowers fragrant, yellow, solitary, little 
noticed. Sepals three, petals three. 
Often used for Christmas decoration 
and was woven into clothing by Indians. 
Plants abundant along water courses.” 

This Moss attaches itself to trees 
by a lodgment in the bark of its long- 
tailed seeds, to live on the life of that 
which has taken long years to attain 
its place in the woods. Winds carry 
these spores over long distances to de- 
posit them into new places. Even 
small trees and shrubs are not free of 
the pest and millions of young trees, 
that bid fair in time to become di- 
vinely beautiful, must give way to the 
ravages of this gormandizing Spanish 
Moss, often called Long Moss, and in 


“Southern Wild Flowers and Trees, 
by Alice Lounsberry” is allowed the 
names of Florida Moss and Air Plant. 

In an early day, natives and settlers 
all along the coast of the Southern 
States, by a known process of their 
own, reduced this Moss to a fine stuff- 
ing for mattresses and this was sold 
also as a filling for fine furniture; 
such income being almost the “salva- 
tion” of whole communities at one 
time. Even as late as fourteen years 
since, some of the outlying districts 
of Florida lived upon the sale of their 
output of hair fibre made from the 
Tillandsia of the deep forests. 

Today travelers and campers often 
stop along the bayous to gather great 
quantities (which may be done 
quickly) of this Moss to improve the 
softness of Mother Earth as a sleep- 
ing place over night. It will insure a 
better night’s sleep for those who are 
like I am, can’t get any sleep “the first 
night out” when camping. 

To me there is something really 
pathetic in a sight of the certain com- 
ing ruin of a magnificent monarch 
of the woods through the gormandism 
of a great cloak of Spanish Moss 
swinging softly in the breeze from 
gaunt, denuded arms outlined against 
the sky. It seems to me a kind of cry 
to humanity to save the forests to one 
who has visited a stream shaded by 
great Oaks hanging over it to dip 
their arms into its cooling depths, and 
to re-visit the place ten years later to 
see a barren spot denuded of tree 
beauty and greenery, and to note the 
silent answer to his question in great 
fallen trunks and dead stumps that 
help to put a scar on Nature’s sweep 
of landscape. 

I have found that few Birds use the 








335 


moss-encircled limbs as nesting places, 
possibly in the fear of its character- 
istic in demanding a living from 
everything it touches. Too, perhaps 
it may have a tendency to entangle 
their feet and hold them prisoners to 
their death. I once saw a medium- 
sized Blacksnake dangling from a 
thick arm of Moss that swayed from a 
Live Oak near the highway. The 
crowd in our car would not stop to 
liberate the prisoner that one of the 
men said had been climbing the tree 
for Birdlings and had become en- 
tangled in the Moss, and was afraid 
to let go and fall though the distance 
was only about ten feet to the ground. 
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Here and there a tall specimen stands as 
sample of the terrible Tillandsia usenoides 
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Green Oak in the first battle 
Spanish never lasts 


with 
more 
than a very few years at most 
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Planting for Birds and Beauty 


BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (Nor. N.Y.) 


HEN choosing shrubs to beau- 
tify the home grounds it is just 
as easy to select those that are 
attractive to the Birds. These shrubs 
must be allowed to grow in more or 
less of a natural manner, since Birds 
seem averse to close-cropped hedges, 
and too much formality and precision. 
If, in addition, we place a Wren 
house in a small tree or a Flicker or 
a Martin house in some suitable place, 
and also provide a pan of water for 
drinking and bathing, and scatter bits 
of food occasionally, we shall be sur- 
prised at the number of Birds that 
will choose our grounds for their 
homes. Birds appeal to everyone by 
the beauty of their graceful forms and 
lovely colors, by their interesting ac- 
tions, by their delightful notes, and by 
their economic value as insect de- 
stroyers. Two pair is the average to 
the acre in the United States, but by 
selected planting and some care, it is 
possible to have a half-dozen pair nest 
in an ordinary city lot. Certain fruit- 
bearing shrubs and trees are much 
preferred by the Birds and most of 
these are also beautiful, hardy, and 
suitable for use about our homes. 


Probably the first shrubs that will 
occur to anyone are the Dogwoods. Of 
these there are many and lovely kinds. 
All blossom freely, some conspicuously. 
The seeds are of different colors; blue, 
or black, or white with a black dot. 
Almost every Bird likes Dogwood 
berries, but they appeal especially to 
the Hermit Thrushes, and anything 
that will attract this Bird is worth 
having, for the song of the Hermit is 
beautiful beyond mere words; it is 
exalting and lifts one above the com- 
monplace things to life into the upper 
realms of clarity and holiness. To 
hear a Hermit Thrush sing is one of 
the most real and priceless of joys. 


If anywhere in the garden is a 
low and damp spot, plant a clump of 
Elderberries there. They blossom in 
July with great flat-topped corymbs 
of tiny white flowers. These set fruit 
very soon and begin to droop with the 
weight. In three weeks the berries 
become full grown and are a deep, 
rich-purple color. Except Wild Rasp- 
berries, which are impractical in a 
shrub border because they spread and 
are untidy, more Birds eat Elder- 
berries than any other known fruit. 
One hundred six varieties of Birds 
have been seen eating from a single 
clump. 

The early Elderberry is equally at- 
tractive both to Birds and in appear- 
ance. It blooms shortly after the 
Pussy Willows and bears bunches of 
brilliant scarlet berries in May. 

The Tartarian Honeysuckle,—white, 
pink, or red,—is not a native, but has 
been thoroughly naturalized in many 
localities. It is among the most satis- 
factory of shrubs, of cleanly habit and 


close-packed growth. It is free from 
insect pests, and beautiful when in 
flower and in fruit. The fruit clings 
almost all Summer and is red or 
orange according to the variety. The 
White-throated Sparrow is extremely 
fond of its seeds. 


Enough could hardly be said in 
praise of the Sumach,—one of the 
most artistic of shrubs. If it had be- 
longed to Japan it would have been 
famous long ago. In Summer, its 
foliage, cut and divided and toothed, 
is almost tropical in appearance. The 
smooth whiteness of its _ fallen 
branches, forked like a stag’s horns, 
have earned it its name. Its pyra- 
midal red fruits and velvety twigs are 
most artistic in any winter landscape. 
The berries, close-packed on the head 
and covered with a velvety down, are 
tart to the taste. They were used by 
the Indians as a remedy for pneu- 
monia and all throat troubles. Ninety- 
three kinds of Birds feast at the table 
they spread so bountifully. Among 
these the Goldfinch, Chewink, Brown 
Thrasher, and Phoebe, are much to 
be desired for visitors. 


The Snowberry is a good shrub for 
foregrounds and to fill in corners. It 
spreads, but not enough to be a 
nuisance. In Summer, its glossy green 
dense foliage is attractive, while in 
Fall and early Winter its pure-white 
balls, decorating every twig, are most 
beautiful. Purple Finches like the 
fruit. 

Perchance there is in the general 
scheme, some place just fitted for a 
vine or two and there a Virginia 
Creeper (Five-leafed Ivy) would not 
be amiss. It has few insect enemies 
and its manner of growth with long 
reaching, slender branches, gracefully 
curling tendrils, dainty young leaves, 
and bunches of black berries, is most 
satisfactory. Virginia Creepers are 
beloved by. that handsome migrant 
from out the north, the Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker; as well as by the Veery, 
the red-eyed Vireo, and the Flicker. 
As long as the fruits last, some Bird 
is almost sure to be feasting among 
the vines. 

If there is room enough for any 
small trees, few will give more satis- 
faction to both Birds and gardener 
than the Mulberry. Robins prefer 
this wild fruit to the tame Cherries 
and Strawberries which ripen at the 
same time. Though many Birds like 
Mulberries, they seem to hold a special 
lure for the Birds of brilliant plum- 
age,—the Scarlet Tanager, the Balti- 
more Oriole, and the Cuckoo. 


Very early in the Spring when the 
Arbutus perfumes the woods, and 
Crocuses brighten the gardens, the 
Juneberry trees are a mass of snow- 
white bloom. Every twig on every 
branch is tipped with a little bunch of 
flowers. The effect is of one huge 
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dazzling-white bouquet. When in 
June these flowers have given way to 
clusters of red or violet-blue berries, 
covered with a soft bloom, the tree is 
again a thing of beauty. In size and 
shape and sometimes in color the fruit 
resembles the Huckleberry, and like 
those berries it makes a delectable pie. 
The Birds;—Robins, Bluebirds, and 
Woodpeckers,—visit the trees in flocks 
and soon strip it clean. 


The Juneberry is a most satisfac- 
tory tree to plant, for its size is just 
right, and it does not spread; it 
blooms early; its leaves are clean- 
looking all Summer; its fruits attract 
the Birds, and it is perfectly hardy. 

Another small tree, blossoming a 
little later than the Juneberry, is the 
Pin Cherry. It does not seem to have 
much preference as to location for it 
is found wild on rocky ledges, dry up- 
lands, and along the borders of 
swamps, among the conifers by the 
roadside or standing alone in the 
meadow, though it is never common 
anywhere. It is a straight, pyramidal 
tree, the trunk extending to the apex. 
When it blossoms, it is attractive, but 
in July, when every twig is thickly 
dotted with the tiny scarlet cherries, 
it is beautiful indeed. Many Birds, 
but especially the Bobwhite and the 
Mourning Dove, are extremely fond 
of its fruits. 


Any planting of shrubbery and 
small trees should contain a few Ever- 
greens. Their dark foliage sets off 
the brighter colors of the other plants 
in Summer, while in the Winter they 
help to make the planting artistic and 
interesting. The Red Cedar, though 
it grows to be a fair-sized tree in the 
course of a century, remains small for 
many years, and when quite young, 
bears copiously its loads of dainty- 
blue berries. There is nothing more 
attractive to those rare winter visi- 
tors, the Grosbeaks, while flocks of 
Myrtle Warblers, migrating Spring 
and Fall, seldom let such a feast pass 
them by. 

There is a small and beautiful tree, 
native of New England and Canada, 
that is most widely cultivated espe- 
cially in Europe. This is the Moun- 
tain Ash. It has a regular, symmetri- 
cal form, finely-cut leaves, and great 
clusters of berries, green in July, 
orange in August, and coral in Sep- 


tember. These cling for several 
months and are much enjoyed by 
Robins, Flickers, Waxwings and 
Finches. If there is room for only 


one tree on the home grounds then by 
all means choose the beautiful Moun- 
tain Ash. 


The planting of several of these 
shrubs, vines and small trees about the 
walls of the house, along the back 
fence, or in a bed beside the garage, 
will surely, by increasing the Bird 
population, decrease the loss in the 
garden from injurious insects, while 
at the same time furnishing a source 
of interest, entertainment and educa- 
tion to the whole family. 
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Soil Mixtures for Rock Garden Makers 


BY E. T. ELLIS, (England) 


difficulty in arranging the various 

pieces of rock for the construction 
of our newly decided upon Alpine 
Garden, but when it comes to the mix- 
ing of the various soils suitable for 
different classes of rock plants we find 
ourselves at a loss to know what to 
put in, what to leave out, and how 
much of any particular ingredient to 
mix with the two or three others. 


To assist rock garden enthusiasts 
in this direction I am jotting down 
several well-tried formulae below, 
which I can recommend with the 
greatest possible confidence. 


Saini of us experience very little 


FOR LIME LOVERS 


Most rock plants like a little lime in 
their soil, but for the Saxifrages, 
Sedums, Sempervivums, etc., which 
grow mainly on limestone rocks in 
Nature, the following highly calcare- 
ous soil should be used :— 


Meadow Loam ________1 part, 
Coarse Sand ___ oo 
Mortar Rubble ee 
Leat Soe .......- .. * 


Mix well, and pass through a half- 
inch sieve before filling it into the 
pockets. 

FOR LIME HATERS 


For rock plants which cannot toler- 
ate lime, or which exhibit an intense 
dislike to it, such as Achillea moschata, 
Androsace carnea, etc., the following 
will be found a very useful growing 
medium :— 


Leatsod. _._._....._.....] paré, 
Lime-free Loam ---=8 parts, 
Lime-free Sand ____-_-- 1 part. 


Mix well and again pass through a 
half-inch riddle. 


FOR PEAT LOVERS 


For those rock plants which are 
fond of a rather acid growing medium, 
such as the genus Loiseleuria, the 
genus Meconopsis, and the whole of 
the vast Heath tribe (Erica) the fol- 
lowing compost should be mixed :— 


J eee: F 
Moorland Peat __- 1 part, 
Lime-free Sand _______-2 parts. 


Mix well, and rub through a half- 
inch or three-quarter inch riddle. 


FOR SAND LOVERS 


The last formula contains a lot of 
sand as will be seen, but for the 
Gentian tribe and a number of other 
rather difficile rock plants an even 
more gritty growing medium is desir- 
able. The following is a good and 
quite simple formula :— 


Leafsoil (sifted)  ____- 1 part, 

River Sand (coarse) __-2 parts. 
For the lime lovers a light dusting 
of slaked lime or a generous one of 
ground limestone can be given to each 
barrowload. 


FOR SAND HATERS 


For those rock plants which dislike 
a gritty siliceous soil, and for all the 
stronger growing subjects where a 
compost of a rather rich character is 
desirable, make up the following mix- 
ture :— 


Meadow Loam _______-_4 parts, 
| Ee ee ae ee 1 part, 
Old Mushroom Bed 

Manner ........_..1 part. 


Old hotbed manure may be substi- 
tuted for that from the mushroom bed 
if more easily obtainable. Mix well, 
— —_ through a half-inch or inch 
riddle. 
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Propagation of Hyacinth Bulbs 


A bulletin comes from the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
the above subject containing 34 pages, 
well illustrated and prepared by David 
Griffith, Senior Horticulturist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

As usual Dr. Griffith handles his sub- 
ject in a thorough and business-like 
way and those who are interested may 
gain much useful information from 
this bulletin. It is for sale by the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 10c. 

There was an article on this subject 
in the December issue, 1924, of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, which was well- 
illustrated, and it is of a practical 
nature which will enable most anyone 
to undertake the propagation of Hy- 
acinths if they have suitable ground 
and facilities. 





Seasonable Work for July 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


T THIS season many things will 
need staking in the garden. Suc- 
cession crops of Beans, Lettuce, 

etc., can still be sown, and Celery, 9, 
planted in trenches. 

Sweet Peas should be disbudded to 
one stem, if you want to get big flow- 
ers for showing, or cutting. 5 in the 
diagram shows clearly how to do this. 

If you want to grow big things in 
the way of Squashes, Cucumbers, Rhu- 
barb, or any other thing, set a flower 
pot at the roots, 6, and feed the plants 
by filling the pot with manure water. 

Have you ever tried to root cuttings 
of Shrubs, Roses, and such things, in 
a glass of water? You can do it quite 
easily in the manner shown at 8. 

When you cut your Cauliflower, 
don’t cut away all the leaves, and top. 
If you leave a portion of the head, 13, 
and all the leaves, when cutting, it 


will form another head. 

Right now is a good time to root 
cuttings of many trailing, and other 
rock plants; 10 shows how to make 
slips of these things. If you have no 
frame or bell glass a broken bottle, 
11, will do just as well and you can 
root shrubs and many other things 
under it. Trim off the cuttings before 
planting, below a joint, in the way 
shown at 4. 

Time to repot Cyclamen now, 7. 

Also time to make a sowing of 
Cinerarias to flower in the greenhouse 
or window garden next Spring. Sow 
the seed in a pot of fine soil, 1, and 
when seedlings come through, trans- 
plant into a pot, 2, and finally pot into 
the flowering pots, 3. 

Carnations for winter-flowering in 
greenhouse must be kept pinched back 
as at 12 to make them bushy. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
2 ee ee ee eee 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Let Us Be Tolerant! 


MONG my numerous exchanges are several re- 
A ligious publications, and I happened to see an 
item in one recently which set me to thinking 
seriously of intolerance, especially as applied to re- 
ligious subjects. 

From the beginning of history religious fanatics 
have done much to retard progress and civilization 
by their intolerance towards those who think dif- 
ferently than they, and even now religious intoler- 
ance is now and then manifest. There are many 
people who cannot tolerate the expression of a dif- 
ference of opinion by others, and especially if applied 
to religious beliefs. 

Spiritualism was the subject which was under 
discussion, as referred to above; and reference was 
made to the fact that the celebrated magician, Harry 
Houdini had promised his wife before his death, 
which occurred some years ago, that he would, if it 
were possible for him to do so, find a way to com- 
municate with her after his death. The article went 
on to relate that Mrs. Houdini after long years of 
waiting had received no message. Harry Houdini 
expended a considerable amount of his enormous 
energy in what he believed was the exposure of fraud 
in spiritualism, and it is probable that with the laws 
of justice at work, that he would not be allowed to 
send a message back to earth. The fact that Houdini 
has not communicated, means nothing and proves 
nothing. 

Destructive activity is more than likely to be 
futile, especially if wrongly directed, and it is possible 
that Houdini was wrong in his attitude toward spirit- 
ualism. This being the case he might not be allowed 
to communicate according to his promise. There are 
many influences at work which are not understand- 
able by the average person, and those who do under- 
stand a part of these things are not wasting their 
time trying to convince people who will not listen. 

The article already referred to, from a religious 
publication, makes the pcsitive statement that “not 
one iota of evidence has ever been given that spirit- 
ualists have ever held communication with the spirits 
of the dead.” If that statement, so far as proof is 
concerned, was made against religion in general it 
would be quite as sound reasoning as it is when ap- 
plied to spiritualism. I “hold no brief” for spiritual- 
ism, and know little about the subject, but I do stand 
for the square deal and good sportsmanship; and I 
dislike to see criticism directed at any particular 
religious belief which would perhaps apply equally 
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as well to most any other. Religion must for ‘the 
present be based on faith, and those who demand 
proofs cannot be religious. 

Agnostics and Atheists have for years made es- 
sentially the statement above quoted (demanding 
proof) against the Christian religions and other re- 
ligions. My own position is (I hope) one of in- 
dependence, tolerance, and open-mindedness. I will 
not close my mind to any claims from any source 
whatsoever, nor will I believe any claims which are 
not sustained by my own experience and my own 
ability to reason. 


Tnis brief preachment is only a plea for tolerance 
toward those who think differently than we, and not 
a defense of spiritualism nor does it attack any re- 
ligious belief. I personally believe in them all, just 
so far as they can show results and just so far as 
their teachings, as I see them, are based on good 


sense and good ethics. MADISON COOPER 





Nature is Wiser Than Man 


NDER the above heading a short. Editorial from 
the Syracuse Post-Standard reads as follows: 

“How trustworthy absolute knowledge is, is re- 
vealed in conservation measures which have become 
subjects of controversy during the past few days. 
In many states, bounties have been paid for the kill- 
ing of predatory animals and birds and ‘vermin’; now 
the wisdom of such a policy is questioned seriously, 
in two instances. 

“In New York state, George A. Lawyer, formerly 
chief game warden of the United States, asked for a 
continued closed season on Ruffed Grouse. He held 
that these birds are necessary for the continued ex- 
istence of Hawks and Owls, which are, in turn, needed 
for their beneficial work in keeping down rodents and 
other crop-destroying wild life. This certainly is a 
startling reversal of opinion over that held a few 
years ago. 

“The west is agitated over the Coyote, regarded 
for years as useless and harmful. Now it is held to 
be valuable because it prays on animals which are 
costing agriculture thousands of dollars. If the newer 
belief becomes established, bounties on Coyotes in 
western states will be lifted. 

“Nature is based on a wise and far-seeing plan; 


, >? 


it is man, ‘who knows so much that ain’t so’. 


As readers of THE FLOWER GROWER well know, 
this Editorial might, so far as its general tenor and 
thought is concerned, be the product of the Editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, but it is not, even though it 
does tell essentially the same story that I have been 
telling these many months,—that Nature is surely 
wiser than man. 

But to bring the matter down to a practical basis, 
what I suggest for those who are interested in true 
conservation, is that they know their subject before 
attempting the regulation of Animal or Bird life by 
the destruction of one species or another. It is un- 
safe to attempt regulation which is based on ignor- 
ance, as our best information is none too adequate. 


And as a banker told me years ago when I served 
an apprenticeship in a bank for a few months,— 
“when you do not know what to do, do nothing.” We 
certainly should not attempt regulation in our ignor- 
ance. Let Nature take her course except as we are 
reasonably sure. 

MADISON COOPER 
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No Such Thing as “The Best Variety” 


S THE title of this sketch indicates, there is no 
such thing as the best variety ; because in making 


a definite statement, it must be qualified by stating ~ 


the purpose or purposes for which the variety is to be 
used. Besides, there is a vast diversity of opinion as 
to what constitutes a really beautiful Gladiolus. Likes 
and dislikes of people vary according to the tempera- 
ment of the person, and I might say in some cases, ac- 
cording to the fleeting whims of the person. 

But it must be admitted that there are certain va- 
rieties that most experts will admit are of high qual- 
ity, although there are very few varieties that experts 
will agree on as being near perfect for any particular 
purpose. People who really know, well understand 
that all varieties have their weaknesses. 


No particular type of the Gladiolus is the most 
beautiful, nor is it possible to select any dozen varie- 
ties that are the best. The Gladiolus furnishes bloom 
suitable for almost every need and occasion, and 
therefore it is only possible to select a variety suitable 
for a definite purpose. Take for instance the large- 
flowering varieties of which we hear so much of re- 
cent years, with large numbers of flowers, perhaps 
even as many as 15 to 20 open at one time. It must 
be remembered that such bloom is necessarily short- 
lived, when the entire spike is in bloom at once or 
nearly so, and when the flowers begin to fade the 
spike is soon gone; such a variety therefore has little 
use as an all around utility flower. Then some of 
these big varieties look coarse among home surround- 
ings, and have little utility, except as exhibition 
bloom, or for public places. A Gladiolus with from 
four to six open blooms is most desirable. 


It might also be suggested that varieties which are 
new and novel and which have been grown under con- 
ditions of high fertility and the forcing of growth, are 
likely to be prize-winners for a short time only. The 
old-timers, would, many of them, win on the show 
bench today if given equally as good treatment, and 
judged by one who did not know whether they were 
old or new. 

Altogether it is an interesting study and I have 
only attempted to touch on some of the “high-lights”’ 
of the subject. 

MADISON COOPER 





Ownership of the Air 


OME months since I commented on the fact that 

airplanes would usurp the air unless curbed, and 
this has already started. A Massachusetts Court de- 
cision gives land ownership rights only 100 feet in the 
air. This is contrary to broad ideas of ownership and 
cannot well stand; and it gives an advantage to avia- 
tors, to which they are not entitled. Airplanes have 
no right over any man’s land without his consent, and 
to allow same to come down within 100 feet is dan- 
gerous, ridiculous and unjust. 

This court decision must be corrected, and if a 
case can be brought before a judge with a broad mind 
it will be corrected. Airplanes have no right over 
property except with the consent of the owner. 


An increasing number of airplanes means an in- 
creasing risk of death and damage, and airplanes in 
future must be licensed and insured, and be com- 
pelled to assume all risk, so far as they are able. 
Eventually airplane traffic will be confined to lanes 
and not allowed: to travel at will. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Sportsmen Must Be Restricted 


PROPERTY rights in the city are jealously pro- 
tected by “guardians of the law,” (policemen and 
others). More recently property rights in the coun- 
try are protected by the State Troopers. Comes now 
the question of the so-called sportsman with a gun 
and perhaps a dog, and with the facilities for rapid 
transportation which the modern automobile gives. 
Mr. Sportsman can drive out into the country twenty 
miles, or forty miles, and even sixty miles or more, if 
he knows a likely spot for his sport. The problem of 
the sportsman and his relation to the farmer is really 
acute. 

Some states, including New York, have passed 
laws which make it a simple matter for any farmer to 
“nost” his land against trespassers and many farmers 
are doing this. This Editor, for one, threatened for 
many years to post his old farm but did not actually 
do so until it seemed really necessary. So I braved 
the ridicule which every man is supposed to get for 
posting his land. As a matter of fact I did not hear 
much of any ridicule. Indeed, people with good sense 
commended my action. 


At this time I will not pass any personal opinion 
on the sportsmen as such. Many are fine individuals 
and true sportsmen. There are also many of the 
other kind; but let a farm woman tell her story. 


“In ‘A Farm Woman Speaks,’ Mrs. Grace Mc- 
Cormac French, of Carlton, Oregon, has recorded, 
under the auspices of the Oregon Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Oregon Audubon Society, 
some experiences with hunters, who, having paid the 
state for a license, seem to assume that this carried 
the privilege of doing as they pleased on lands about 
the farmhouse. What they pleased included, in vari- 
ous instances, threatening and cursing the mothers 
and children, shooting so that shot or bullets hit the 
house, shooting the chickens, and setting dangerous 
fires. ‘Such things are not done by sportsmen,’ say 
the Game Commissions and the sportsmen’s maga- 
zines. Quite true, but a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps anc the real sportsman is often in bad 
company. We are glad that the farm woman is be- 
ginning to have her say. She and her husband have 
the right to enjoy in their own way, whether as game 
or as free wild life, the Birds and Animals that the 
farm supports.” 





The Preacher’s Vacation 


A friend with an inclination along the line of verse asks 
for the name and words of a poem which tells a story about 
as follows: 

“It is about the Preacher’s Vacation, depicting an old 
man feebly walking to church and finding it closed and a 
notice on the door saying the preacher was absent on 
vacation and the church closed until his return. He 
soliloquized on his disappointment and the inconsistency 
of the church being closed. He considered how sad it 
would be if he reached the gate of heaven and found a 
notice on the door that the Saviour was absent on vacation 
and heaven closed till his return. He also asked if any 
one ever heard of Satan being absent on vacation and 
hell being closed until his return.” 


As this contains a useful bit of human interest and 
incidentally is a rebuke to the over-vacation idea, I am 
glad to print this request and hope some reader can furnish 
the entire poem, verse, or rhyme or whatever it may be 
called, and if it is what the little explanation above in- 
dicates I will surely be glad to print it. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Botanical or Scientific Plant Names 


HE other day three young men walked down a city 
"T street “slinging” botanical names at each other. 

“Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi,” stated one. ‘“Sciadopitys 
verticillata,” replied number two. Then very emphatically 
the third man said; “Zanthoxylum americanum.” They 
were uttering the scientific names of Bearberry, Umbrella 
Pine and Prickly Ash. It was great sport to them, as no 
one knew what they were saying. 

This is often the case with plant names. Why do they 
have to be? Does anyone know what they mean? Why 
not just say Bluebell, Mushroom and Hedge? Isn’t it so 
that scientific names are confusing, difficult, and meaning- 
less ? 

The fact is that common names are often confusing 
and meaningless, and at times exasperating. An instance 
is recalled to mind where a whole community insisted upon 
calling all wild flowers Bluebells, even unto the flaming 
Cardinal Flower. Another known community follows the 
practice of gathering and canning Mushrooms. They 
divide their Mushrooms into two groups; the early spring, 
sponge-like group (Morels), and the fall Toadstools (The 
Pasture Mushroom). Their general term, Mushroom, 
includes species as deadly poisonous as the venom of the 
rattlesnake. I have heard the same individual speak of 
the Hedge in reference to the Osage Orange Hedge, 
Japanese Barberry and the various Privets. 


In fact, both scientific and common names are essential. 
Every reader of THE FLOWER GROWER knows that a system 
is essential to success in all undertakings. When knowl- 
edge of a group of plants becomes so great that the in- 
dividuals can no longer be counted on the digits, then the 
system must be applied. 

Latinized scientific names are the system applied to 
plants throughout the world. Many of our leading nurs- 
eries give these names in their catalogue along with the 
common names. We see them listed in all our magazines 
dealing with plants. In fact many of our common names 
for plants are merely the scientific names made common 
through usage. Catalpa, Sassafras, Hydrangea, Spiraea, 
Lobelia, and Salvia, are all scientific terms. 


“THE present bi-nominal system dates far back into 

history. Cato in his “DeRe Rustica” written about 
two centuries B. C., used two names for plants, although 
his was not a genera-species system as we know it today. 
Carolus Linnaeus (1707-1778) is the real founder of to- 
day’s system of classification. 


The Linnaean system designates the species by two 
Latin or latinized names; the generic name, a noun; and 
the specific name, usually an adjective. Thus Quercus is 
the generic name for all the Oaks, and Quercus alba, 
(White Oak) and Quercus rubra, (Red Oak) are two 
species of the Oaks. The generic name corresponds, in the 
naming of persons, to the family name, while the specific 
name is analogous to the given name. The genus (pl. 
genera) is always a noun, always capitalized, and never 
applied to more than one genus. A growing tendency 
today among botanists is to begin the spelling of all 
specific names with small letters, regardless of their 
source. Commonly an abbreviation of the author’s name 
who named the plant follows the specific name. Hence 
Prunus virginiana (L) indicated the Choke Cherry named 
by Linnaeus. 

Many of our scientific names are descriptive, viz; 
rubra, alba, rugosa, villosa, glabra, glauca, aquatica, dis- 
color, pumila, procumbens, triflorus, vulgaris, ete. An- 
other large group are the affixed names of some of our 
greatest plantsmen. Among these you will find Trade- 
scantia, named for John Tradescant, gardener to Charles 
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I. of England; Bougainvillia, a tropical vine introduced 
by Louis De Bougainville, a French navigator; Thunbergi, 
from the Swede, Karl Peter Thunberg, a student of 
Linnaeus; and the famous Belgian’s name, Louis Van 
Houtte, the name affixed to the most popular Spiraea van- 
houttei. A romantic field of study is offered by many 
of these names. 

I think you would be quite upset, 

And feel your brain a-whirl, 

If you were not “Matilda Ann,” 

But just “a little girl.” 

A. W. Ro.uins, in “Their Own Names” 


LESTER R. DAVIS 





“Legion of Expert Gardeners” 


AN INTERESTED Ohio reader in asking a question 
for the Q. and A. Department states that she is 

seeking the cause of her trouble and a remedy from 

the Editor and his “Legion of Expert Gardeners.” 

“Legion of expert gardeners” is right! It is sel- 
dom that a question asked through these columns in 
good faith fails of a satisfactory answer. If a satis- 
factory answer is not forthcoming, it is not owing to 
inability of FLOWER GROWER readers to handle the 
subject, but rather perhaps that they think some 
other person will do it instead. As a matter of fact 
when several answers are sent in on the same subject 
it is often possible to use all of them because they 
handle it from a different angle and convey facts and 
information in a different way, and perhaps on dif- 
ferent details of the same subject. 

Some of the questions which have been asked 
through THE FLOWER GROWER, and some of the ques- 
tions which the Editor has propounded have been of 
the most scientific, abstruse and complicated nature; 
and yet, as before stated, they seldom fail of a satis- 
factory answer. This proves what J. Horace Mc- 
Farland once wrote me, that FLOWER GROWER readers 
are “acute.” And acute as thus used means much 
more than its commonly-known definition. 


MADISON COOPER 





Patents for Plants 


A BILL has been introduced into Congress to extend 
the benefits of the Patent System by protecting 
plant breeders who create or discover new and im- 
proved plants and trees. The introducer of this bill, 
Townsend, of Delaware, himself engaged in fruit 
growing, believes that agriculture is entitled to this 
protection and considers that the Patent System ex- 
tended to plants will be of far-reaching benefit. 


It is understood that Thomas A. Edison, and W. 
M. Jardine, former Secretary of Agriculture, both 
favor the idea, and that plant breeders when pro- 
tected by Patent Rights will be more active in their 
work and more numerous. Patenting of inventions 
has been practiced for many years, but nothing of 
this kind has been done as applied to plants, and it is 
only recently that the idea has gained a foothold. It 
is probable that no living man can foresee the results 
that such a Patent protection will give, but this sim- 
ple-minded Editor can foresee a clogging of the courts 
with Patent cases when rights are disputed, as this is 
nothing more than we get now in connection with 
Patents on mechanical devices, etc., we perhaps need 
not fear that. Any new thing necessarily needs a bit 
of adjustment and “ironing out” before it becomes 
fully operative. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Nature Songs for Children 








The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








(TITLE UNKNOWN) 


A fair little girl sat under a tree 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see 

Then she smoothed her work and folded it right 
And said, “Dear work, goodnight, goodnight.” 


A number of Rooks flew over her head 

Crying “caw, caw” on their way to bed 

And she said as she watched their curious flight 
“Little black things, goodnight, goodnight.” 


The horses neighed, the oxen lowed 

The sheep’s bleat bleat came over the road 
All seemed to say in the quiet twilight 
“Dear little girl, goodnight, goodnight.” 
She didn’t say to the sun “Goodnight” 
Though she saw it there like a ball of light 


For she knew it had God’s own time to keep 
All over the world and never could sleep. 


The tall pink Foxglove bowed its head 

The Violet courtesied, went to bed, 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair 

And down on her knees, her favorite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay 

She knew nothing more till again it was day 

When all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“Goodmorning, goodmorning, thy work has begun.” 

The above has been sent in by a reader interested in 

the Nature Songs for Children Department, explaining 
that the title had been forgotten. As this is one of the 
really old poems for children, which will be remembered by 
many readers, the title is perhaps not necessary. 


— (EDITOR) 





The Way You Look at It 


Mrs. Bill had long been ashamed of her old chairs. 
They had all been handed down from Mr. Bill’s family, and 
Mrs. Bill had put up with them all these years in the 
seemingly vain hope of replacing them with nice new ones. 


One day, as a sudden thunder storm came up, a lady 
alighted from a fine car in front of her house and came in. 
She explained that she was the governor’s wife, that she 
was terribly afraid of an automobile when there was 
thunder and lightning, and she asked for shelter until it 
was over. 


Mrs. Bill was proud of her distinguished guest, though 
the honor was temporary and accidental, but she colored 
with shame as she noticed the governor’s wife looking at 
her chairs. Her color deepened when the visitor stooped 
over and began to examine them. She began to stammer 
an apology. 


“My dear,” said the visitor, “do you know that these 
chairs are real Chippenwood and worth a small fortune? 
Where did you get them? My wealthy friends in their 
years of searching for antiques have never found anything 
better. You have a treasure here. Do you mind if I send 
some of my friends out to see them? They would be just 
crazy about them!” 

Then Mrs. Bill began to look on her chairs with quite 
a different feeling. What she had been ashamed of for 


year after year was now the source of her greatest pride 
and satisfaction. 


Mrs. Bill had learned that the way you look at a thing 
makes all the difference in the world. 

The philosophic thought even occurred to her that if 
some women looked at their husbands from a new angle 
and in a different light they, too, might show up better. 


—(The Pathfinder) 


“| HERES nothin’ quite so disconcertin’,” as Lem Putt 
would say, as to find that some new kind of bug has 
made a raid on your garden and ruined some of your 
choicest plants. Back in your grandmother’s time there 
didn’t seem to be any insect pests to speak of, nor fungoid 
diseases as we have them now. The spray pump is a 
modern invention, the demand for which is created by 
the necessity. 


While in his store one day last Winter I asked a 
groceryman the price of some fine large Delicious Apples 
displayed in the window. “Four for a quarter,” he quoted. 
Then he said, smiling, “I was raised on a farm where 
Apples had practically no value; where bushels and bushels 
of them rotted on the ground every Fall. If my dear old 
mother had known that her boy would ever sell Apples 
at the then unbelievable price of four for a quarter, she’d 
have wept for sorrow at the shameful prospect of his be- 
coming such an extortionist!” 


Gone into desuetude with the moustache cup, the boot- 
jack and the chaperon, is that gastronomical delicacy that 
used to furnish the jokesmith’s inspiration for their clever 
jibes—the dried Apple. And although ridiculed and be- 
littled as it became stock material for the jester, the 
lattice-covered dried Apple pie that “mother used to make” 
was mighty good, and I’d trade my plate of Pineapple salad 
for a quarter section anytime. 


A lot of water has gone over the dam since we old- 
timers wore paper collars and wound our watches with a 
key. Some of us can remember “away back when” our 
mothers wore hoop skirts and sister wore a bustle; and the 
ultra stylish ladies writhed and twisted themselves into 
a contortion called the “Grecian Bend.” In those days, 
even as now, there were some old folks who believed that 
all the young people were going to Gehenna on greased 
skids, because young people in every age keep abreast of 
the times. 


The writer has seen the advent of the telephone, the 
electric light, the Pullman car, the typewriter, the iceless 
refrigerator, the automobile; as well as the aeroplane, 
the cinema and the radio, and he’s thankful to have been 
privileged to live through the interesting period that 
brought them forth. Invention after invention has fol- 
lowed with rapid succession, and one discovery is not 
fully understood until another is heralded. The next gen- 
eration will see developments in electricity and wireless 
transmission of energy that have not as yet been dreamed 
of. 


One often hears the expression, “the good old days.” 
Well, they were good, but they’re gone now, and they have 
been succeeded by better days. Who would on sober re- 
flection really and truly wish them back in exchange for 
the present? Not 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





THe wisdom of the world can be distilled into a few 
simple principles—and these principles are everlasting. 
They are fundamental; THE FRUITS OF THE EXPERI- 
ENCES OF ALL THE GENERATIONS THAT HAVE 
EVER LIVED. To be born with the power to recognize 
them, or to achieve that power, is to become wise. This 
power of understanding—of “‘seeing”—is one of the great 
forces in the world. With a nation it is vital. Progress 
comes in proportion to the number of minds that “see.” 
HENRY FOorRD 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“I would dwell with thee, 
Merry grasshopper, 
Thou art so glad and free, 

és «& «6 


In thy heat of summer pride, 

Pushing the thick roots aside 

Of the singing floweréd grasses . . 

Shooting, singing, ever springing 
In and out the emerald glooms, 

Ever leaping, ever singing, 

Lighting on the golden blooms.” 


—TENNYSON 


6¢C\LIM-ROBED in blue and green, 

like Larkspurs.” Larkspurs and 

Delphinium have five petals, and 
the upper being a spur, resembling the 
spur of a Lark,—sometimes called Larks- 
claw, Larksheel, also known as Stagger- 
weed. It is an annual, while the Del- 
phinium is a perennial and so-called be- 
cause thought to resemble a dolphin some- 
what. This latter flower has been culti- 
vated to such an extent that it ranks 
among the floral queens. The symbolical 
meaning of Larkspur is “Levity,—light- 
heartedness.” The Delphinium is said 
to have derived its name also because of 
its power to heal wounds, earache, neu- 
ralgia and toothache. There is a north- 
ern constellation called Delphinus. 


“There can be no humiliation in our kinship 
with the lowest of the low.”—Sir J. C. Boss 
(Noted Hindu scientist who believes plants feel 
and have emotions.) 


Berries of all kinds and descriptions 
are general favorites. Strawberries, Red 
and Black Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Loganberries, Gooseberries, Dewberries, 
Huckleberries, Currants, red, white and 
black,—each and everyone a little store- 
house of pectin, mineral salts, beneficial 
acids, ete., to say nothing of their de- 
liciousness. As important additions to 
our tables, whether eaten fresh (which 
they should be whenever possible, and 
without sugar, too), preserved, in pies 
or shortcakes, they need no boosting. 
Everyone knows of their excellency. The 
Loganberry is a somewhat newcomer 
among the group of berries, and so-called 
because a Judge named Logan evolved 
it. Loganberry pie! Well, it’s hard to 
beat. Blackberry and Dewberry root 
are astringent, and possess tonic virtues. 
Used for summer complaint. Syrups are 
made from Raspberries, etc., to use for 
medical purposes, flavoring, etc. Some 
plants and allied species differ so in many 
of their characteristics that it is difficult 
to think of them belonging to the same 
family, but one whiff for instance of the 
fragrant Red Raspberry, and we are 
easily persuaded that it is worthy of 
belonging to the Rose family. The en- 
larged red calyx tubes of the Rose are 
called Hips, and in medicine there is pre- 
pared a confection of hips. 


“Who passeth by the Rosemarie 
And careth not to take a spraye, 
For woman’s love no care has he, 
Nor shall be though he live for aye.” 


Rosemary for “Remembrance.” “Where 
Rosemary flourishes the lady rules” is 
an old saying and seems to indicate that 
Rosemary has long been cultivated in 
gardens. The sun is its planet. This 
plant was held in high esteem by the 
ancients and many powers were attrib- 
uted to it. One power was that it caused 
the old to regain their youth, and an old 


story relates that when a certain old 
Queen thought of her years that were 
passing so rapidly, she sighed and “of 
Rosemary she took six pownde, and 
grounde it well in a stownde,” after 
which she mixed it with water and 
bathed three days in succession in the 
infusion. She became so quickly re- 
juvenated she at once set about hunting 
a young husband. Rosemary was also 
popularly used at bridal ceremonies, 
dipping it in perfumed water. Of itself 
it has a pungent aromatic smell. Sprigs 
were laid on coffins. Rosemary and 
Thyme combined on St. Agnes’ eve were 
more potent if the following lines were 
repeated: “St. Agnes, that’s to lovers 


kind, come, ease the troubles of my 
mind.” 
Medicinally, Rosemary has emmena- 


gogue, galactagogue, and diuretic vir- 
tues, and more recently used in nervous 
disorders, hot fomentations to relieve 
local pains, sweeten the breath, aid the 
heart, palsy, and aches from colds. It 
is valued for seasonings in foods also. 

Marsh Rosemary—Statice or Sea-lav- 
ender, Sea-dew because it loves water. 
Long sprays of Statice dried make at- 
tractive winter bouquets, and is desirable 
for an ornamental plant. In days re- 
mote it was renowned as an astringent, 
a gargle for sore throats, and was made 
up into tinctures, decoctions and _ in- 
fusions. The Romans are credited with 
using Marsh Rosemary for many cere- 
monies. They purified their flocks, 
crowned guests with it at feasts, and 
placed crowns of it on their household 
gods. Fairies are believed to hide under 
the Statice. 


Dreaming of Carnations is thought to 
mean “True and clever friend.” 


Tomatoes were once known as Love 
Apples. Dreaming of them means “En- 
joyment and entertainment.” Valuable 
vitamins are found in Tomatoes which 
are not lost in the canning process ac- 
cording to chemical reports. So health- 
ful that the juice is considered as valu- 
able as that of the Orange. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote charm- 
ingly of trees, whimsically calling some 
of them wives upon whom he had placed 
a wedding ring, explaining that this ring 
was a thirty foot tape he always carried 
and that it was nearly worn out measur- 
ing the New England Elms and other 
large trees. Many a romantic attach- 
ment he said he had felt for them. 
Shakespeare found “tongues in trees, 
books in running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.” 


Horticulturists for many years have 
experimented and performed feats. Bur- 
bank created many new fruits, flowers 
and vegetables. In commenting about 
this pursuit that is not new, on the con- 
trary quite old, since Mohamet even is 
credited with changing a Mallow, 
Andrew Marvell wrote over two hundred 
years ago: 

“No plant now knew the stock from whence it 
came ; 

He grafts upon the wild and tame, 

That the uncertain and adulterate fruit 

Might put the palate in dispute.” 
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“The Oleanders bloomed to deeper red 
Where his bright youth flowed crimson on the 

ground.” 

Oleander — Common Oleander — Dog 
Bane—South Sea Rose, etc. Common 
Oleander is said to have a decidedly rapid 
rate of transpiration. It has been al- 
ways reputed to possess poisonous 
powers and properties, but thought to 
lose its poisonous qualities when super- 
heated. It is a popular flowering shrub, 
and in medicine is said to be a heart 
poison, acting on motor centers of the 
brain and spinal cord. Once believed 
efficient in epilepsy, but later considered 
a fallacy. Honey is said to be rendered 
poisonous when bees have taken any of 
the syrup of the Oleander. Legends, 
however, tell of the magical virtues at- 
tributed to this shrub, especially when 
gathered just before Midsummer Eve. 
Other myths connect it with the Virgin 
Mary. Dog’s Bane is claimed to be an 
emetic, also somewhat of a tonic, but 
little importance, if any, is actually at- 
tached to it in medicine. 


“TI sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caeser bled.” 


Every dead leaf, dead flower, stalk or 
insect, even a dead bird, or a mouse, 
everything—all return to their respective 
elements. Later they are used all over 
again to build up other forms. Dying 
to live seems to be a continual process 
all along the line. 


“Oh summer moon, we pray, 
Open the wind-bag of the Gods 
And let the zephyrs play.” 





Gassing Ants in the Lawn 


USSIGHTLY ant hills in lawns have 
occasioned many inquiries at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva as 
to the most effective means of eradicat- 
ing the pests. The Station entomolo- 
gists, therefore, have drawn up directions 
for “gassing” the insects with carbon 
bisulfide placed in holes in the ground 
around the infested area. One treat- 
ment is usually sufficient, say these spe- 
cialists and will have no harmful effect 
on the lawn. 

The best way to get the fumes of the 
carbon bisulfide into the ant colonies is 
to make small holes about 8 to 12 inches 
deep and six to eight inches apart around 
and through the infested area in the 
lawn. In each of these openings, place 
one tablespoonful of the carbon bisulfide 
and cover it immediately with soil. The 
treatment is made more effective by plac- 
ing a wet blanket over the infested area 
for about 4 hours to confine the gas. 
Carbon bisulfide gas is heavier than air 
and will replace the air in the tunnels oc- 
cupied by the adult ants and the imma- 
ture stages of the insects, thus affecting 
a quick death. One treatment usually 
suffices as most of the adults will be 
killed, and the young, if not killed out- 
right, cannot survive without the care of 
the adults. 

It is not necessary to purchase highly 
refined carbon bisulfide, which is often 
quite expensive, the so-called “technical” 
grade being entirely satisfactory for the 
purpose. 

Carbon bisulfide is highly inflammable 
and should be handled and stored with 
just as much care as would be exercised 
with a similar amount of gasoline. Also, 
special precautions should be taken while 
working with this material to avoid close 
contact with a lighted pipe or cigarette 
or cigar. 
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The Father of Modern Beekeeping 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


dividual makes a_ discovery 

which revolutionizes an industry 
and changes the lives of the followers 
of his craft for ages to come. 


Such a man was the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, a frail minister who, on 
several occasions, found it necessary 
to resign his pastorate because of ill- 
health. It was his genius which 
changed Beekeeping from an _inci- 
dental fad to a commercial industry 
and made it possible to secure the 
honey without killing the Bees. In- 
stead of a trifling amount of Honey 
as secured by our forefathers, in a 
good season, it is now possible for the 
Beekeeper to get one hundred, two 
hundred, or more pounds of Honey 
from a single hive. 

The minister received but little 
financial reward for the discovery that 
added to the wealth of so many of his 
fellows. Most of his life was spent 
with slight pecuniary security and at 
times he was forced to live apart from 
his family for the reason that because 
of his ill-health he was unable to sup- 
port them. 

During childhood he manifested an 
interest in ants, but he was not en- 
couraged to waste his time in the 
study of insects. He seems to have lost 
interest in natural history during the 
years he spent at Yale, from which he 
graduated in 1831. Six years later, 
on visiting a friend, the sight of a 
glass jar filled with Honey again 
turned his attention in the old direc- 
tion. He visited the attic where his 
friend kept the Bees and before re- 
turning home bought two colonies in 
boxes. Hives, such as are common 
now, were unknown then and the 
young minister was destined to be- 
come the inventor of this very neces- 
sary equipment for Honey production. 

In view of the vast literature relat- 
ing to Bees, available at the present 
time, it is difficult to realize how little 
there was in America then. Most of 
his information concerning Bees was 
gleaned from the ancient writings of 
Virgil. Later he secured the writ- 
ings of Huber, the blind naturalist, 
who next to Langstroth himself, has 
added most to our knowledge concern- 
ing Bees. 

Langstroth became se _ infatuated 
with the study of the Bees that all 
available time was given to them. He 
learned to read French without a 
teacher, in order to become acquainted 
with the bee books written in French. 
He acquired books from every possi- 
ble source and in various languages, 
until his library of bee culture be- 


()Givicuat mak an obscure in- 


came one of the most extensive of that 
day. He became an eminent scholar, 
a forceful and pleasing speaker and 
acquired world-wide fame as an au- 
thority concerning the Honeybee. 
During periods of comfort, he built 





Rev. L. L. 
ventor of the modern Beehive 


Langstroth, in- 


up his apiaries and continued his ex- 
periments, only to find it necessary to 
sell them to pay pressing obligations 
during periods of adversity and ill- 
health. Although he had designed 
many different kinds of hives, they 
offered but little improvement over 
the hollow logs or boxes, until October, 
1851. Then he suddenly realized that 
by surrounding each comb with a 
frame of wood which should hang in 
the hive with just room enough out- 
side to permit the Bees to pass be- 
tween the frame and the wall of the 
hive, the problem would be solved. It 
all seems very simple now, but al- 
though men had depended upon the 
Bees for the supply of sweets for thou- 
sands of years, no one had been able 
to find a method of controlling the 
every activity of the insects. Langs- 
troth’s invention made it possible to 
reach every nook and corner of the 
hive and to examine every cell and 
bring to light every individual Bee. 
By adding one unit or story above an- 
other it became possible to expand or 
contract the hives freely to meet the 
needs of the season. 

It was at a time, when for lack of 
funds his wife accepted a position as 
a teacher in Philadelphia while he 
lived with his brother-in-law at Green- 
field, Massachusetts, that he wrote his 
book, “The Hive and Honeybee.” He 


sent the manuscript as he composed it 
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to his wife, who recopied it in prep- 
aration for publication. He later ex- 
pressed great appreciation of the 
sacrifice she gave in spending all her 
spare time with his book. 


In this book he put so much of his 
personality, so much new and interest- 
ing information, and brought together 
so much of the best that had been pre- 
viously known, that it soon came to be 
recognized as a classic. Even now, 
after seventy-five years, the book still 
sells. It is rare indeed that a book of 
this kind lives on and on. It has been 
revised from time to time by others, 
but the greater part of the original 
writing has been retained, and even 
today, it is among the most popular 
books on Bees. 

The stories that come to us from 
those who knew him, describe him as 
a most pleasing and lovable char- 
acter. In his old age he was idolized 
by the Beekeepers of the nation and 
whenever he attended a convention 
he was surrounded by his admirers 
both early and late. Although never 
free from financial worry, his later 
years appear to have been very happy. 
At 85 he was recognized as the 
founder and father of an industry. 
His book was translated into foreign 
languages and his hives were to be 
found on nearly every farm. 

His life closed as one might wish, 
without pain or lingering illness. He 
had returned from a Beekeeper’s con- 
vention where he received great ac- 
claim for his achievements and was 
happy in the recognition. On Sunday 
morning he prepared to preach a ser- 
mon in the church where he was 
among his friends. Feeling somewhat 
weak he explained to his audience and 
seated himself rather than standing 
as usual. “I want to talk to you of 
the love of God” he said but he was 
seen to tremble and sink softly back 
in his chair. Thus died one of the 
really great churchmen of America. 
There was a hush over the congrega- 
tion when it was realized that the 
angel of death was passing by. 

How often it happens that those 
who give most receive so little in the 
way of substantial rewards from their 
fellow men. When Langstroth died 
in 1895 he was just coming into the 
recognition and popularity which had 
long been his due, but financial re- 
wards were even then denied him, 
though his invention has added mil- 
lions to the wealth of America. It 
was long after his death that the 
public fully realized how great a con- 
tribution he had made to the world by 
making possible a new and important 
industry. Whenever you see a row of 
nicely-painted Beehives under the 
apple trees or in the garden, remem- 
ber that they are the white monuments 
to the life and work of the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth. 





Not only is the index for 1929 avail- 
able for 10c in stamps, but also any 
other year at the same price. 

















pe the Newer Gladiolus 


EVERETT EARLE STANARD, (Ore.) 


T IS largely the richness of color- 
I ing that recommends Aida, al- 

though it has other good qualities. 
It comes into bloom quite early, is a 
good grower, prolific in increase, and 
the extra-large flowers are well-ar- 
ranged on the stem. Unless it is in 
the variety, Olivar, there is no finer 
or richer dark violet blue color among 
Gladiolus. Olivar is of somewhat 
smaller bloom, but is very much 
worthwhile. Some growers and au- 
thorities claim that Veilchenblau is 
the best all-around variety in this 
color, and I am “strong for it” as it 
makes a fine spike and is a strong 
grower, while the blooms are extra 
large. 

Another A-l1 variety is Kunderd’s 
Thomas A. Edison. Here the color is 
a clear, rich dark-red. There are five 
and six large blooms open at a time, 
well-arranged and heavily-ruffled, thus 
making a spike that is practically per- 
fect. This flower increases well, too, 
as I have tested it over a period of 
years. 

Red Glory is a fine large flower 
much on the order of Purple Glory 
in point of size and form. The blooms 
are characterized by remarkable rich- 
ness and texture. Diablo is luxuri- 
ously-dark, a crimson that appro:.ches 
perfection. John Toland is a blotched 
variety near to the heart’s desire, and 
it produces an exhibition-sized spike 
of peach-red with gorgeous cherry-red 
blotches. It is comparatively inex- 
pensive and every gardener should 


have it. Big and brilliant is Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, the mammoth European 
crimson, or shall we say, salmon- 


orange. Just as no garden can really 
be complete without W. H. Phipps and 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, so no home plant- 
ing can afford to be without Pfitzer’s 
Triumph. 

Of more refined coloring are Miss 
Des Moines, an exquisite lavender with 
lighter color in the throat; Mrs. Van 
Konynenburg, a beautiful light lav- 
ender-blue; Betty Nuthall, with its 
tall stately spike of coral-pink flowers; 
Minuet, the best of the low-priced 
lavenders; Berty Snow, another mag- 
nificent flower of lavender; Pearl of 
California, that opens up as many as 
twenty fine flowers to the spike some- 
times; Mary Frey, an extra-early lav- 
ender-pink; and White Cloud, a 
chastely beautiful pure-white flower 
of exhibition calibre. 

Frederick Christ embodies one of 
the finest color harmonies in Gladi- 
olus, a blending of pink and yellow. 
Rippling Waters is perhaps the finest 


of the Ellis varieties. It produces a 
grand spike with flowers in the cream 
tones, suffused with pink. My finest 
spike of the entire year was of this 
variety. Eight and ten florets are 
often open at a time. 

Helen Jacobs is a new flower of 
California origin. If you have ever 
grown Jenny Lind you may visualize 
something of the fine color and form 
of Helen Jacobs. It is, however, a 
finer flower in every way than Jenny 
Lind. It shows up particularly well 
under electric light. The same goes 
for Mrs. Leo E. Miller, a heavily 
ruffied flower of salmon-pink, with sal- 
mon in the throat. Of all the varieties 
which I have grown, these make the 
best display under artificial light, 
W. H. Phipps, Betty Nuthall, Early 
Phipps, Helen Jacobs and Mrs. Leo 
E. Miller. 

Point Twain is excellent in that re- 
gard, also, but is more remarkable 
from a standpoint of form. Or, to put 
it better, Point Twain, although hav- 
ing unusually fine color, is unique by 
reason of its petals twisted and 
curled. In color, this flower is a melt- 
ing pink. The blooms are large and 
the twisting of the petals is mostly at 
the tips of the flower, much as in the 
case of Marie Kunderd. 

I consider Golden Dream the “class” 
of the deep-yellow Gladiolus of mod- 
erate price. Among the finest orange 
flowers is Orange Wonder. It pos- 
sesses about every good quality and 
would still be valuable if it had noth- 
ing but its color to recommend it. 
General Canby is about as vivid a 
flower as may be found in the floral 
kingdom and is one of the few really 
good blotched varieties. In color it 
is of intensest scarlet and the throat 
blotches are of brightest yellow. 

As for Marmora, it is, in my esti- 
mation, the finest exhibition flower 
among the smoky tribe, with the single 
exception of Mother Machree. 





Gladiolus For Small Gardens 


HILE I do not wish to be over 
critical, I wish, for the benefit of 
B. D. Collins, to suggest some slight 
changes in the good list of Glads, 
given by P. S. Johnson. There are so 
many kinds that it is difficult to make 
any “best” list, but I would add to the 
pinks, 1910 Rose, on account of its 
bright color and its earliness. Also, 
by all means, add (or include) Mrs. 
Leon Douglas. It is getting cheaper 
and is already cheaper than Phipps. 
Among lavenders, I would include 
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Herada. I don’t want to “knock” 
Byron L. Smith, which is very beau- 
tiful, but don’t be disappointed if, in 
an unfavorable season it gets diseased. 

The list of whites should not in- 
clude Mrs. Dr. Norton which is more 
like Byron L. Smith and certainly not 
white. Substitute Albania. A nice 
pure white Prim is Tiffany. 

Mrs. Dr. Norton was voted once by 
the New England Glad Society as the 
one favorite variety, but it won’t 
stand hot weather a little bit. In the 
salmon list, I found Pink Lily, which 
surely is not salmon. Among the 
salmon or orange shades you will find 
Alice Tiplady, Orange Queen and 
Ethelyn, which are all Primulinus 
hybrids. They have the merit of be- 
ing early. In yellow I admit that I 
do not know Jonia, but I do recom- 
mend Souvenir and Butterboy as early 
yellows. And Mrs. Austin’s Gold 
Eagle is first rate and early. Golden 
Dream is the finest yellow I have tried 
and it is getting cheaper. Schwaben 
is a good pale yellow and if you like 
a blotched yellow try Golden King. 


GEO. S. WoopRUFF, (Ia.) 





Practical Treatment of 
Gladiolus Diseases 


In several recent issues I have read 
of Gladiolus being affected with dis- 
ease, and I will tell you what I did to 
mine. Last year when I took my 
bulbs out of storage, there were only 
about 300 out of 2000 that I consid- 
ered worth planting. As I had room 
for all of them, I sorted out the good 
ones and placed the affected ones in 
a box of wood ashes and lime, equal 
parts, and also a good handful of sul- 
phur, well-mixed. They were allowed 
to lay in this mixture for two weeks 
and when planted and bloomed were 
as fine as I ever had, and the bulbs 
when dug were a fine-looking lot. 

I hope some of the people who are 
troubled with diseased bulbs will try 
er method and see if it does well for 

em. 


Mrs. J. W. Lozier, (Conn.) 





Glads Fail To Bloom 


Your communication from F. A. 
Gardner of Conn., published in your 
last issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
regarding Glads failing to bloom 
brings to mind my own experience. 

A few years ago I found a batch 
of Glads growing on the place where 
I moved. They produced inferior 
bloom that season. I dug and stored 
them, and the next season planted as 
usual, but no bloom. I kept that stock 
for three years, each year the increase 
of immense bulbs being strong, but 
not a bloom in three years. The last 
year I planted perhaps 35 to 40 of 
those bulbs. After three years I 
threw them away. Am sorry that I 
did not plant a few of their bulblets 
and see what the new bulbs would 


have done. H. E. Morrow, (Ia.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








Are You as Sociable as 
Your Wild Flower Guests? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


[' YOU are as sociable as your Wild 
Flower guests you have much per- 
sonal magnetism. You have the 
first qualifications that makes a first 
class salesman, and you might not 
prove a flat failure as a politician! 
Every normal American has an in- 
terest in his lawn and home grounds. 








Milk Purslane is perfectly at home 
growing in the small concrete crevices 
of the sidewalks, where it seems to reach 
the highest degree of perfection in growth 
and beauty. 


But, have you ever tried to make the 
acquaintance of the visiting Wild 
Flowers that come to see you year 
after year? One year you will have 
the visit of a certain species of Wild 
Flower, and then it disappears, but 
you may safely count on some other 
species coming to fill its place. 

It makes no difference how much 
eare you exercise in keeping your 
lawn clean and free of weeds, you may 
depend on some kinds of Wild Flowers 
finding at least standing room each 
year. 

Twenty years ago, I began to take 
notice of the Wild Flewers which 
visited me, and my list now totals 121 
species for an ordinary city lot! A 
number of them have come only for a 
single season, while a few have per- 
sistently refused to quit my premises. 
Out of the number that have called, 
one of the most interesting species 
came to me fourteen years ago and 
has remained joyously with me ever 
since. This is Milk Purslane, a 
hardy, spreading plant; cast in the 
feminine mold it makes a dainty doily- 
looking pattern spread out on my lawn. 
In the concrete sidewalk crevices it re- 
vels, and it makes no difference how 
hot the weather, it thrives and blos- 
soms. It fits snugly into the crevices 
and ducks its head below the soles of 
shoes, and out of reach of skates and 
scooters that glide over it by a merry 
crowd of children. There it opens its 
delicate flowers,—happy in the sun- 
shine, smiling when it rains! When 
growing on the lawn, it has the good 
common sense to duck itself beneath 


the lawn mower so that it rarely ever 
gets clipped. It is marvelously beau- 
tifu! because its foliage and stems take 
on a mottled color while its minute 
blossoms are inconspicuous. Its foli- 
age and stems much resemble its near 
relative, Upright Spurge, which stands 
off in some secluded corner, or leans 
up against some object where the 
lawn mower cannot reach it. 

Milk Purslane has but one other 
‘ompetitor at my place. Prostrate 
Knotweed runs it a close race for the 
same humble sidewalk sites, and it, 
too, has the peculiar habit of keeping 
its head ducked below human feet and 
the lawn mower. The deep green foli- 
age of Prostrate Knotweed, broken by 
the tiny flowers, make it a most attrac- 
tive plant, especially in the month of 
December. 

The smallest Wild Flowers that I 
have found on my lawn are two species 
of Whitlow Grass and Corn Speedwell. 
The former grows from one to one 
and a half inches tall, and its white 
flowers are so small that unless the 
plants stand thickly, you are likely 
to have the plant growing and bloom- 
ing on your lawn, and yet it escapes 
your notice. On the other hand, when 
it covers the ground densely, the 
dainty white blossoms whiten the 
ground like a heavy frost. The few 
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leaves that Whitlow Grass has, are 
basai, which aids the plant in escap- 
ing notice. The plant is an early 
bloomer and I have witnessed its seeds 
matured in the month of March. In 
fact, its seeds are matured and scat- 
tered on the lawn long before many of 
the other wild and cultivated flowers, 
which are considered early spring 
bloomers, have begun to open. The 
same is true of Corn Speedwell, but 
it has more foliage and of a deeper 
green. Its pale blue flowers are so 
small that I have to place them under 
a microscope or a good magnifying 
glass to see each flower’s petals. 

One of the greatest pests that has 
visited me in the last quarter of a 
century is Dallis Grass. Its clumpy 
root system take hold of the earth and 
holds on so tenaciously that it requires 
a mattock to remove it. 

Wild Garlic comes second, and Dan- 
delions third as pests on the lawn. 
But Dandelion and Wild Garlic may 
be uprooted, and burned, or they may 
be tossed into the road where the 
passing automobiles mash the “stuff- 
ing” out of them, but Dallis Grass 
almost defies control. 

Of the more worthy Wild Flowers, 
besides Milk Purslane, and its cousin, 
Upright Spurge, Hornbeam Three- 
Seeded Mercury, three species of True 
Sedges, Smneezeweed, Price’s Aster, 
Wild Sweet-Potato. Climbing False 
Buckheat, Yellow Wood Sorrel, Moth 
Mullein, Blue False Indigo, Straggling 
St. Johnswort, and Red Dead Nettle, 
have so behaved that I have encour- 
aged them to remain with me. 

Verily, all tnese Wild Flowers, and 
enough to make 121 species have vol- 
unteered to call on me during the last 
twenty years, ard some of them I have 
entertained with fear and trembling! 





When July Got Into My Grapes 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


are ripening. It is a more popu'ar 

restaurant for Birds than Atlaatic 
Beach is for bathers. I heard the 
Robin’s voice at four o’clock in the 
morning. This Bird claims more 
white Grubs and Cutw rms than any 
other Bird that visits me, but he 
demonstrates that he has just as keen 
an appetite for Grapes once in a while 
as he has for Grubs. 

The Robin was scarcely out of sight 
when | saw the Cardinal’s crest bob- 
bing up and dowr. He is rather 
modest in claiming ripe Grapes, but 
the Catbird steals among the vines so 
noiselessly that unless my eyes caught 
his form, I would never know when he 
was there. 

The most comical-looking Bird 
among the Grapes is the Flicker or 
Yellow-hammer. He is the only Bird 
who on seeing me, seems to question 
the wisdom of taking more fruit, and 
away he flies. The Red-headed Wood- 


J ae outside my bedroom the Grapes 


pecker, how2ver, seems to regard my 
presence right to the opposite, for he 
comes, and not only helps himself to 
the fruit, but carries Grapes to his al- 
most full-grown children who sit about 
on the top of an electric light pole 
nearby. There he divides the fruit 
between a strapping tomboy-looking 
Woodpecker girl and a big stalwart 
well-feathered and fairly goodlooking 
boy who appears to be large enough 
to provide food for the old folks in- 
stead of letting them wait on him. 

The Mocking Bird is the daintiest 
looking of all the visitors, and he 
comes to my vineyard wearing kid 
gloves, and eats rather sparingly. 
When he flies away, he seems to ex- 
press an apology for having to leave so 
soon. 


The Blue Jay is a daredevil, and 
seems to wish to show off his bravery 
before the other Birds. When he 
alights in the vines, he begins to yodle 
a few notes that every person recog- 
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nizes who knows the Jay. When the 
Jay comes, he usually brings the whole 
darn family, and when they have all 
feasted many Grapes have disappeared. 

But I shall never complain of the 
Birds taking my fruit or anything 
else, for their cheerfulness, and pres- 
ence more than pay for all the fruits 
they claim. They owned America in 
fee simple before the white man came 
and took it away from them, and 
surely, we now owe them more than 
we can ever hope to repay in fruits or 
in grain. 





A Natural Lawn Mower 


NE of the most dependable lawn 
mowers that I have ever run 
across was liscovered by my boy who 
purchased a Billy Goat and turned the 
young fellow on the lawn, leaving it 
up to him to keep the Bluegrass cut. 





ine effective lawn mower 


soat my ~boy invented 


As is com:nonly found, many Dande- 
lion plants were growing in the lawn, 
whose yellow flowers opened daily in 
the Springtime. These yellow spots 
became favorites vith the Goat who 
made a race for them each morning 
as they showed their yellow faces. 

On one yellow blossom he failed to 
observe an humble Honeybee and when 
the Goat nipped the blossom, the Bee 
popped him on the nose. The Goat cut 
many curious antics, and walked 
frantically over the lawn, sometimes 
standing almost on his head, pressing 
his nose all the while against the cool 
grass to ease his pain. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Dog Senses 


Peter is a dog. It was early morning 
and he stood with his nose to the wine, 
catching the news abroad on the breeze. 
With his nostri!s elevated a little above 
the horizontal, his ears relaxed, and his 
eyes half closed as if to shut out dis- 
turbing sensations, his whole attention 
was concentrated at the foremost tip of 
him. Ever so slowly he moved his head 
to the right and left and back again. 
A perceptible tremor played about his 
nose and mouth in response to the pro- 
cession of smells he picked up. Now 
and again the hair on his neck and 
shoulders was slightly raised, then 
flattened down. Quick changes of ex- 
pression passed over his features—inter- 
est, satisfaction, agitation, indifference. 
Sometimes his tail participated in the 
report spread through his body. Stand- 
ing there rooted to the spot he was ex- 
ploring a world of wide range. 

—UNITY 
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Wickedness Made Him Wingless 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


E WOULD like to convict the 

W Bat, or Swallow, or some other 
creature for escorting this crea- 

ture into our homes, but to be fair, we 


must bear the responsiblity fcr its 
presence. 


It has troubled man for many cen- 
turies just as it is doing today, and 
it appeared so mysterious in the past 
that even Aristotle, the old Greek 
philosopher, declared that the Bedbug 
sprung spontaneously from perspira- 
tion! 

Its race seemed to multiply so rap- 
idly in olden times that the people be- 
lieved the Bedbug became a grand- 
father over night! However, it takes 
a Bedbug’s egg eight days to hatch, 
and three months longer for the young 
to reach maturity. But woe unto man 
when the pest becomes grown! ‘lhe 
Bedbug probably began life as a re- 
spectable citizen, when it started on 
its career in India with wings. It 
took up with man; and no creature 
that forces its companionship on man- 
kind lives long without degenerating. 
It prowled so long after night that it 
did not use its wings, so Nature dis- 
carded them entirely. What a fortu- 
nate circumstance the change was for 
humanity! It has been forced to flee 
for its life so long that it has shaped 
its body to fit the thinnest kind of an 
opening into which it slips before day- 
break. 


A Bedbug keeps an open eye for 
daylight. I was never more greatly 
amused over a comic pose of a small 
creature than I was recently when 
stopping at a hotel in the East. I was 
awakened during the night by Bedbug 
thieves. When I turned on the elec- 
tric light over my head, a Bedbug 
standing on my pillow, raised up the 
forepart of its body at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and stood in sudden 
amazement, staring at the bright sun 
overhead! I could almost read its 
thoughts: “Who ever heard of the 
sun rising at midnight, without a 
a moment’s warning?” 

It is true that there are a number 
of insects that much resemble this bug 
in looks, and the casual observer is in- 
clined to label all of them just plain 
Becbugs. For example, the Bat is 
falsely accused in the rural districts, 
of bringing these pests into the homes 
of the people. However, if there is an 
insect found on his body, it is not a 
Bedbug, but probably a young Cone- 
nose, or Kissing bug, which resembles 
a large Bedbug. 

Poultry, Pigeons and Swallows are 
sometimes visited by blood-sucking in- 
sects, some of which may resemble 
the common Bedbug, but the true Bed- 
bug retains man as his favorite 
animal, and clings close by his side 
when he lays down for a rest! 


The Bedbug, from necessity, some- 


‘times 


fasts for’ many weeks and 
months, and as insignificant as it 
looks, it can endure the severest cold 
weather and remain without food al- 
most indefinitely. 


I am often asked to explain how 
Bedbugs exist in old buildings, espe- 
cially summer camps, when they have 
been vacant sometimes for years. The 
bug simply failed to follow the last 
tenant and lived on hope until the old 
house became inhabited and provided 
him with food again. 

Its ability to endure all kinds of 
hardships makes it a more dreaded 
creature, and if kerosene oil cannot 
reach it, it will have other days of 
future prosperity before it. 


It is an evasive creature, yet it 
travels by boat, by rail, or in most any 
other way that man finds it convenient 
to move from place to place. Its long 
association with man has made this in- 
sect, that we speak of scientifically, 
especially when we refer to it in the 
best society, as Cimex lectularius, a 
good strategist but it is absolutely 
without honor! 





Random Nature Notes 


Migratory Birds flying at night are 
often killed by striking overhead 
wires. 


According to Sir James Jeans, the 
Earth is 2,000,000,000 years old, and 
life has been on the Earth for 300,- 
000,000 years, and mai. for more than 
300,000 years. 


A airplane in flying over the Andes 
Mountains struck a huge Condor at a 
height of 17,000 feet, and scattered 
feathers like snowflakes. 


With a concentrated mind, a nervous 
energy that is stored seeks an outlet 
which explains why a person when 
talking over the telephone is usually 
scribbling with a pencil. 


Tularemia, the well-known disease 
that comes from dressing Rabbits 
without wearing rubber gloves, is 
named from Tulare, a county of Cali- 
fornia, and “emia” which indicates 
that it has something to do with the 
blood. 


A man while hunting Squirrels re- 
cently, ran across a VUhicken Hawk 
with one of its feet fastened in the 
shell of a land Turtle. It is supposed 
the “Terrapin” was the well-known 
Box Turtle. 


We have the records of two Birds 
banded in Europe and captured on this 
side of the Atlantic. Both of these 
Birds were Kittiwake Gulls, banded 
on the Farne Islands, off the coast of 
Northumberland. One was killed in 
Labrador, the other in Newfoundland, 
a year after each was banded. 
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The Marbled Godwit 


BY ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


FEW years ago, I spent a Win- 
A ter at Ocean Beach, near San 

Diego, California, where one of 
my greatest pleasures was found in 
watching the shore Birds that gath- 
ered at the outgoing of the tide to 
feed upon the small crustacae and 
other forms of sea life left stranded 


The nest of the Godwit is a slight 
depression in the ground, lined with 
grass, wherein are hatched the brood 
of four young Godwits. During the 
breeding season, the parents are noisy 
creatures, attracting attention to their 
hidden treasures through their ap- 
parent feeling that anyone who comes 

















The Marbled Godwit 


on the sand. As a wave would recede, 
they would follow, their sharp eyes 
spying out the dainty morsels left 
behind, until a fresh whitecap would 
come sweeping in and they would 
scamper before it to escape a ducking. 

Among Plovers and Sandpipers of 
various sorts, would sometimes be 
seen a larger Bird, the most striking 
of all the Waders; cinnamon-brown 
and buff in color, with unusual dark 
markings on the back, whose long legs 
gave it an advantage over the others 
as a runner. It was a stranger to 
me then, but on looking it up in a re- 
liable Bird Book, I found it to be the 
Marbled Godwit. Later, I came to 
know more of it as an occasional 
summer resident about moist places 
on the prairie land of eastern Colo- 
rado. 

In Summer, the Marbled Godwit is 
a fresh-water Bird, nesting close to 
ponds or marshes over a large part 
of North America from the central 
portion of the United States, far up 
into Canada, where it feeds on snails, 
worms, and bugs which it extracts 
from the mud with the up-turned tip 
of its long slender bill. In Winter it 
migrates south to Cuba and Central 
America, picking up its living along 
the sandy beaches of our coasts. 


within a quarter of a mile of their 
whereabouts must be driven away. In 
great excitement, they fly about, 
scolding and diving at the fancied in- 
truder, with many strange cries, one 
of which sounds like ‘“You-crazy- 
crazy-crazy.” 

By a provision of the Migratory 
Bird Act, it is unlawful to kill the 
Marbled Godwit at any time of year. 
But, unfortunately, the act is not al- 
ways respected, and the very actions 
of the Birds, as well as their striking 
appearance, make them targets for the 
unscrupulous. This, together with 
the draining of marshes and low lands, 
has greatly reduced its numbers and 
at the present rate of decrease it is 
likely soon to be numbered with the 
species once common but now ex- 
tinct—a possibility much to be re- 
gretted, for its habits and choice of 
food make it beneficial to mankind, 
rather than harmful. 





Fooling Mrs. Robin 
ORACE and Theodore live on a 
farm in Ohio, a few miles from 
Lake Erie. With a sister and two 
older brothers for playfellows and a 
horse, dog, cat and often a family of 
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small wild animals for pets, they have 
happy times. 

A broad creek runs through the 
farm and is a jolly place to wade; the 
deeper pools are good for fishing and 
even swimming, when it is not con- 
venient to go to the lake. 

Close by this creek was a tall stump 
of a tree and near the top was a hole 
where a Bluebird had built her nest 
and hatched her babies. 

It was a safe, secluded spot in some 
ways; but Mr. Wind came along one 
day in such a hurry that over went the 
stump and out went the Birdlings. It 
must have been very soon after that 
the boys came along and saw what had 
happened. 

What could they do? They could 
not replace the stump and there was 
no other tree nor post near where a 
nest might be placed. Suddenly, off 
went Theodore’s cap, and he began 
catching the young Birds. He did not 
reply when Horace asked what he was 
going to do except to say, “Help me 
catch them and hurry along.” Up the 
bank, across the road to the house and 
back of that to a big Maple tree near, 
the boys went. “Get a ladder,” Theo- 
dore commanded. “Oh, I know,” 
Horace called back as he ran for the 
ladder. Theodore did not ordinarily 
use a ladder in climbing but he had 
only one hand to use now as the other 
held the cap with the young Birds. 

In this tree the children had 
watched a Robin build her nest and 
they knew it was not yet time for the 
baby Robins. So, straight to the nest 
Theodore went, threw out the pretty 
blue eggs, and gently placed the young 
Bluebirds therein. 

You know a Robin does not make a 
very tidy nest, and sometimes does 
not fasten it securely. Often a nest 
of young Robins is found on the 
ground after a storm. But the little 
Bluebirds seemed to feel it was very 
nice and were content to stay in it. 
So the boys removed the ladder and 
waited to see what would happen. 

They had not long to wait. Mrs. 
Robin soon appeared, probably fearing 
her eggs might get chilled, and was 
greeted with loud cries. The boys 
think the Birdlings were saying, 
“Have you brought us something to 
eat? Oh, how hungry we are!” To 
the edge of the nest she flew, then 
back to a nearby twig, then back to 
the nest, chirping the while as if she 
were saying, “Oh, dear, I had not ex- 
pected this so soon!” Then away 
she flew. Would she come back? 
Anxiously the boys waited, for they 
were so sorry for the little Birds and 
did not know what more they could do 
for them. 


You may guess how happy and re- 
lieved they were when back she flew 
with a nice wriggly worm. Whether 
Mrs. Robin felt they were her own, or 
whether she knew they were her own 
cousin’s family, no one can say, of 
course, but she cared for them until 
they were able to leave the nest. 


Mrs. E. C. TILLINGHAST, (Ohio) 
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My Friendly Bluebirds 


BY S. L. HARPER, (Wash.) 


T DON’T take very much on the 
I part of man to result in a real 

calamity for the little Birds, Ani- 
mals, or Insects, that live so near to 
us all; and the men who cut down a 
trolley pole alongside a roadway after 
it had become old and unsafe for use 
for wires did what amounted to a 
calamity for some Bluebirds that had 
made a habit of nesting in a hole near 
its top. The pole came down in the 
Spring and then the Bluebirds came 
over to my home eagerly hunting for 
a place they might nest in. They 
seemed to become friendly toward me 
at once, after I put out some food for 
them, and then they investigated be- 
neath the eaves and looked into and 
went into every knot hole they could 
get through. 

My woodshed was just a rough af- 
fair built from cheapest of lumber 
and had many knot holes. After a 
time they seemed to favorably con- 
sider a location or place where two 
holes were near together. 

Then I hunted for something to 
nail inside in which to build and soon 
found an old gallon paint bucket— 
rather two of them—and then nailed 
one inside of each of the two holes. A 
piece of bark I then nailed just under 
each hole for them to rest on when 
entering or leaving the place. This 
met their approval, and I could see 
they had practically agreed to nest 
inside one hole. 

I believe that all Birds will quickly 
sense the fact of a man’s trustworthy 
friendship, when it is really shown 
for them. When the Swallows began 
to arrive again from the Southland 
the trouble for the Bluebirds began; 
for at once the Swallows favored the 
same place for the future home for 
their own brood. At first the force 
of numbers of the Swallows seemed to 
overawe the Bluebirds and it was very 
interesting to note how seriously those 
Bluebirds wanted their home there. 


After a time it became apparent 
that Mr. Bluebird had decided to fight 
for that home. Why. not?—he was 
there FIRST and had staked his 
claim. I told him to hold fast—that 
I had helped him locate there and so 
I fixed several other places for the 
Swallows to get into and this seemed 
to make a hit both for Mr. Bluebird 
and the Swallows also, for they located 
in three of the places I had arranged 
for them. 

However, some of the Swallows 
were determined to nest in where the 
Bluebirds wanted. Then house-build- 
ing began in earnest and some very 
interesting times were had and a few 
fights—real fights too. On one occa- 
sion a force of five Swallows tried to 
drive Mr. Bluebird away but he did 
not go. They fought a real battle and 
at one time were all down on the 
ground fighting, while Mrs. Bluebird 


held the perch in front of the door- 
way. Bluebird soon learned how to 
win for he would grab a feather 
around the neck of a Swallow and 
PULL until it came out. After a 
Swallow had a few feathers pulled 
from his neck he quit and flew away 
and by this plan Mr. Bluebird won the 
battle. He was some mussed up, how- 
ever, but game. The pair talked it 
over, and at once began feverishly to 
bring grass and materials for the nest. 
Mr. Bluebird stayed constantly near 
that nest, ready to fight any Bird that 
encroached, and several Robins seemed 
surprised at his fighting qualities. 


He carried the battle to some Flick- 
ers that tried to get an eye-full of 
what was inside that hole, and at 
first I feared that my Bluebird friends 
might be overcome, and I was glad 
to note that the wood round that hole 
was too hard for a Flicker to peck 
away to enlarge it enough for him 
to get inside easily. They put up two 
serious fights before the pair of Flick- 
ers flew away, with Mr. Bluebird 
darting at first one then the other 
while he chased them away. Actually 
I do believe the Flickers did come back 
on a few occasions to just pester the 
Bluebirds but they were not able to 
scare or drive away Mr. Bluebird. 
Such a devoted and faithful husband 
I have never seen or known as that 
Bluebird proved to be. It seemed that 
either he or the Mrs. Bluebird were 
arriving constantly with food for 
those little hungry fellows. 


Some blocks I nailed beneath the 
eaves of my house furnished other 
places for the Swallows and I had 
MANY of them around me. The Eng- 
lish Sparrows did try to get located 
there, too, but Mr. Bluebird did not 
stop until he had fought and whipped 
the lot that tried it. It was great 
pleasure for me to watch them as I 
ate my meals just inside a window; 
while so many Swallows brightened 
with the occasional spark of the bright 
sunshine that sometimes was reflected 
from their brilliant blue-bronze-and- 
green plumage. That pair of Blue- 
birds hatched out two broods and 
when Fall arrived the flock totaled 
fourteen. Very nearly this same thing 
took place for three years successively. 





A Jenny Wren Story 


RS. JACKSON, a friend of mine, 
has a home right on the top of 
a mountain here in Jersey. All over 
the place she has placed little Bird 
Houses; each little house has a little 
porch and is on a young sapling or 
tree, and her little feathered friends 
come back to their little homes each 
year and set up housekeeping. 
This last year, as usual a little 
Wren and her husband, took up their 
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abode in a little house right off the 
end of the porch. The house is en- 
tirely surrounded by trees and un- 
dergrowth which makes it ideal for 
the Birds. This little Wren stuck 
strictly to her home and housekeeping 
and the Father Bird was a dutiful 
husband, bringing the food and watch- 
ing over the mother. The Baby Birds 
were soon hatched out, and they were 
happy, and for several days after the 
Father stuck around pretty close, but 
one day when he was gone a long time 
a big Black Snake went up the pole 
and put his head into the nest and 
took out one of the Baby Birds. The 
little Mother Bird in true human 
fashion screamed so loud that Mrs. 
Jackson ran out and with her gun that 
is always handy shot the Snake. It 
was near night when the Father Bird 
returned. The little Mother Bird 
came out on the little porch and chat- 
tered, cried, and stormed. It was 
quite plain that she was telling him of 
the tragedy, also telling him that if 
he had been a dutiful Father, the 
thing would never have happened to 
their Baby Bird. He hung his head 
and tried to pass her and go inside. 
She stood in the doorway and cried 
and fought, as if to say you have 
forfeited all right and you cannot 
enter. 


He went away and returned next 
day. She did the same thing again 
and he seemed to know that he was di- 
vorced for neglect; so he never re 
turned. 

ELLA Brown, (N. J.) 





Quail Conservation in Iowa 


| gad snows that stay with us a 
long time and extreme cold 
weather have made our Winters very 
hard for the Quail or Bob White as 
they are more commonly known. If 
the Quail has plenty to eat he can usu- 
ally stand the cold, but when he is 
compelled to go without food for days 
and weeks, he becomes so thin and 
weak that he finally succumbs to the 
rigors of Winter. 

The Quail is the farmers’ friend; 
destroys thousands of noxious weed 
seeds, and a main part of his diet in- 
cludes the pupae and larvae of some 
of our destructive insects. 


Lee Cobel, a rural mail carrier in 
this state realized the dire plight of 
the Quail and formed a habit of feed- 
ing coveys of them he saw on his mail 
route. He had one covey so tame, they 
would come right up to the car when 
he threw out their daily portion of 
grain. Reports that many of the 
Birds were starving and freezing to 
death in the county roused several 
farmers to help Mr. Cobel in his work 
of conservation. 


Unless others take up this work, 
the species are in danger of becoming 
extinct, as a number of other Game 
Birds have done in this country dur- 
ing the last few decades. 


L. A. GEE, (Iowa) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 


Readers, and its Editor. 
for the good of all. 


“Enclosing herewith renewal subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Have discontinued all other 
floral magazines.” (West Lynn, Mass.) 

“It constantly improves. I do not know of a 
more wholesome magazine to have in one’s house.” 

(Palmyra, N.Y.) 

“Many years my chief pursuit has been to get 
at ‘the whole truth and nothing but the truth,’— 
a very rare flower these days, as we daily discover. 
Would there were fewer diplomats on this mun- 
dane sphere and more real fellers like yourself, 
who are not a bit hesitant to take a stand and 
break a lance for the public good, even though 
it may hurt,—the public, because to the com- 
plaisant being, smugly satisfied with itself and its 
lot, the truth often imparts pain,—the contender, 
because he may lose a dollar or two, if in business, 
or a vote or two, if in public office, despite his 
good intention and courage of conviction. In 
the long run it is bound to have good results, and 
personally I like that kind of men, 

“You will probably understand now why I 
heartily wish more power to you and THE FLOWER 
Grower, and why I so thoroughly appreciate and 
enjoy your magazine. It brings peace to a mind 
frequently overworked and harrassed by the con- 
tinuous pageant of the troubles of others.” 

(St. Paul, Minn.) 

“I am enclosing herewith forty cents in stamps 
and would like to have you send me FLOWER 
GROWER indexes for the years 1923-24-25-26. 

‘“‘May I take the occasion to express my appre- 
ciation of the work you are doing and of the 
magazine which serves as the medium of its ex- 
pression. There are, of course, other magazines 
devoted to flower growing, but none which, in 
my humble opinion, compare in any way with 
our own FLowerR Grower. I like it as much for 
the human interest which permeates every issue 
as for the very real help and inspiration which 
it supplies so freely. 

“T am always glad to speak a good word for it 
and for the man back of it.” 

(Hyde Park, Mass.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is a wonderful magazine. 
I enjoy your writings on other subjects as well as 
those on flowers, etc.”’ (Clinton, N. J.) 

“I want you to know how much we all appre- 
ciate your magazine. It is very practical and 
explains everything.” (Toronto, Ont.) 

“This month’s FLoweR GROWER came today and 
is better than ever. I get more pleasure and 
profit from your fine magazine than from any 
three others I read.” (Newark, N.Y.) 


“Enclosed money order for renewal subscription. 

“Even though I live in far-away Texas, I find 
much that interests me in this magazine published 
in the state of New York. Most all of the articles 
published are as appropriate for a flower lover 
who lives in Texas as for one who lives in the 
Northern states.” (Thorndale, Texas) 


“Your FLowerR GROWER is the best of them all. 
My husband takes and reads a good many mag- 
azines, but he says THE FLOWER GROWER and 
Madison Cooper tops them all. I wish you all 
the success you deserve.” (Canon City, Colo.) 


“I really like THe FLower GROWER very much, 
because it is individual, I think. You have 
achieved the most enviable position of anyone I 
know of. There is nothing in this world I would 
prefer to that marvelous and rare and soul-satisfy- 
ing combination of gardens and a magazine. 

“And I expect I am partial to your magazine 
because it is your magazine and not the property 
of some publishing concern. An Editor who is 
hired and fired as the whims of his _ bosses 
fluctuate, may be a good gardener and a good 
Editor, but he cannot ever achieve what you are 
doing.” (Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


“You are putting out a wonderful magazine for 
the people who grow flowers and I wish everyone 
who grows flowers could read it, for we all have 
much to learn.” (Elkins, W. Va.) 


“T have been a subscriber since last Christmas 
and I wish to say that THE FLower GrROowER is 
one of the pleasures of my life and I hope to be 
a permanent subscriber, for I would be lonely 
now without it.” (Ottawa, Ont.) 


“Every month I read THE FLOWER GROWER 
from cover to cover. I only wish I had sub- 
scribed before. I take six other flower magazines 
but THe FLOweR Grower is the best. I will not 
be without your magazine from now on, and I 
am saving every copy. After I read it my neigh- 
bors read it, and then I put them all in a binder.” 

(Pontiac, Mich.) 

“I am a reader of THe FLower GROWER and 
like it better every month. Your comments are 
fine and always to the point.” (Peoria, Ill.) 

“There is no magazine I read that I enjoy more 
than THE FLower Grower. In fact I can 
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wait for the next number to come out.” 
(Little Rock, Ark.) 

















TEN-FOOT EARTHWORMS 


Apropos of the discussion about 
Earthworms which has appeared in THE 
FLOWER GROWER during the past few 
months, a friend in Canada sends a 
clipping which is. pertinent and which I 
am glad to reproduce in full herewith. 
I don’t know where this clipping came 
from as it has no note as to its origin. 
It is surely interesting to know that 
there is such a thing as a ten-foot Earth- 
worm, always assuming that the state- 
ment of fact is correct. The clipping 
reads as follows: 


“Gigantic Earthworms, ten or eleven feet long, 
able to lay three-inch eggs like huge olives, and 
in the habit of making loud gurgling noises when- 
ever a human being walks on the ground nearby, 
have been captured by Charles Barrett, Aus- 
tralian naturalist, in the extreme southeastern tip 
of that continent. 

“These gigantic Worms, one of which would 
make bait enough for a whole season’s fishing, 
usually live in heavy clay soil, Mr. Barrett re- 
ports, into which they burrow deeply in the hot 
season. In Spring and Fall they come nearer to 
the surface. Stalked with sufficient care, they 
can be dug out and captured, but if vibration 
of the ground alarms them the creatures contract 
their bodies quickly into the deeper parts of the 
burrows. That is what makes their gurgling 
noise. The average length of captured Worms, 
Mr. Barrett reports, is about four feet, but one 
nine-foot specimen was measured and an 11-foot 
one is credibly reported. These Australian giants 
belong to the same animal group as the ordinary 
American Earthworms, although one relatively 
little studied by naturalists.” 


My friend who sent this clipping 
makes the remark, “I guess we have 
something to learn!” We surely have 
something to learn always and continu- 
ally, and this Editor for one, knows more 
about Earthworms than he did when the 
discussion started. 

As pointed out before there are Earth- 
worms and Earthworms,—that is they 
are not all one kind or species,—and if 
this ten-foot story is correct, (and who 
will doubt it,) it would seem that our 
small Earthworms of the North are only 
in the pygmy class, as they seldom 
measure more than eight or ten inches 
in length. The “Night Crawlers,” as 
some of the Worms are known, grow to 
be much larger than this and it is these 
chaps who are responsible for pulling 
foliage into the ground, as per the orig- 
inal statement which I was inclined to 
doubt, as I had never seen that sort of 
Earthworm in action, or any such re- 
sults as that in my own experience. 


If any reader knows anything about 
those Australian Earthworms we will be 
glad to hear from him. Possibly some 
of my Australian readers can throw ad- 
ditional light on the subject. 


MADISON COOPER 


PLANTS FROM SEED 


Try your own seed of Funkia, Black- 
berry Lily, German Iris, Siberian Iris, 
Hemerocallis, St. Bruno’s Lily. Sow in 
open ground as soon as ripe, cover with 
excelsior or sphagnum moss over Win- 
ter, remove cover in March, and see them 
come. Plants long propagated by crown 
division are more vigorous if renewed 
from seed once in a while, even if you 
do not get any interesting novelties out 
of a batch of young ones. 


E. S. JOHNSON, (Pa.) 


DOES YOUR SOIL NEED LIME?— 
CARRY OUT THIS SIMPLE TEST 


Lime is necessary in all gardens; it 
purifies and sweetens the soil, liberates 
plant food from applied fertilizers, and 
makes the land easier to dig. 

All gardeners should find out if their 
soil requires the addition of lime by the 
following test: Obtain 25 cents’ worth of 
spirits of salts (hydrochloric acid) from 
a chemist and provide a clean, empty 
one-pound fruit jar. An average sample 
of soil is required and it is a good plan 
to take three or four samples from dif- 
ferent parts of the garden and mix them 
up thoroughly. Half fill the jar with the 
soil mixture and water and stir so that a 
rather thin paste is produced. In this 
pour a full tablespoonful of the spirits 
of salts. If fizzing takes place which you 
can hear with the jar 12 inches away 
from the ear, there is sufficient lime. If 
you look at the soil mixture you will see 
an effervescence—no more lime is then 
necessary. On the other hand if fizzing 
is only audible with the ear close to the 
jar, lime is wanted and should be applied 


at once. 
G. B., (Mich.) 


SINGLE HOLLYHOCKS 


The single variety of Hollyhocks is 
taller than the double, or at least some 
double. The stalks in this picture are 
about nine feet tall. 

Plant the seed of Hollyhock in July or 
August, so as to give the plants a good 
start before Winter sets in. Don’t plant 














Single Hollyhocks 
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the seeds too deep and be sure to keep 
them wet to get good germination. Many 
plants can be raised in a very small 
space, and roots are best transplanted 
in early Spring, April being the best 
month. Plant the single varieties in the 
background, the double and semi-double 
in front of single varieties. 

Roots from seed bloom the first year 
after sowing the seed. 

R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 


DAHLIA BLOOMS IN CELLAR 


In March, Mr. Adhin, of New Hamp- 
shire, found a clump of Dahlia tubers in 
the dark corner of the cellar. Upon ex- 
amining it, he found a strong stalk with 
many leaves, also a Dahlia blossom on a 
strong stem, of a pale lavender with a 
little pink. The blossom measured four 
and one quarter inches across, and the 
petals were perfectly formed. 

The clump of bulbs had been mislaid 
in the furnace part of the cellar and 
were overlooked at the time of planting 
in Spring of 1929. They were left on a 
wooden bench the first twelve months but 
last Fall the bench was used for other 
purposes and they were laid on the hard 
dirt floor. They seem to have gathered 
moisture, but have no mildew and are 
firm and healthy. 


AN ALL-METAL GARDEN LABEL 


An easily made and permanent label 
for marking Gladiolus, is made of gal- 
vanized sheet steel, and with a holder, 
or stake, made of galvanized wire. Have 
tinsmith cut galvanized sheet into strips 
1 inch wide, the length of sheet. You 
then cut the strips with the tin shears 
into lengths three inches long. Snip 
the sharp ends of labels and take a nail 
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punch or large nail and put a hole in 
center of label near top of label. Get 
small marking brush and mark number 
on the label in numerical order. Each 
number designates a different variety of 
Gladiolus. Use a good outside paint to 
number the label with, (cherry red is 
very outstanding). After paint is dry, 
give a coat of outside varnish. 


For support of label cut a good stiff 
galvanized wire into 15-inch lengths and 
bend with pinchers or gas plyers into 
shape shown, at one end of wire. It 
takes 3 inches of wire to bend into the 
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crook to hold the label, which leaves 12 
inches of height of holder above ground. 
Slip the label on the crook of wire 
holder and it will remain so fastened 
until you remove it in the Fall. These 
wired labels are used in the rows of 
Glads, separating the various varieties 
and for convenience, a small garden book 
with the number and variety correspond- 
ing, is a ready reference. Very little 
space is required to store these labels, 
an advantage over the wooden labels. 


“PITTSBURG” 


“BELIEVE IT OR NOT!” 


I say plants have ears. Having read 
that Rosa Hugonis was the most beau- 
tiful Rose ever grown I bought one and 
found out that its yellow was insipid, 
and that it was scantily floreated. Its 
only desirable feature was the redness 
of its foliage. 

For a time I kept still about its short- 
comings, but finally in front of it with 
a friend I foolishly voiced my criticisms 
and passed on. In a week that large 
bush had shriveled up and died, looking 
as though it had been showered with hot 
water. I could find no parasite, or 
worm, or blight on leaf or root. 

Can anyone explain its death? 

Now, when I wish to say anything 
derogatory of the inhabitants of my gar- 
den, I wait until I am out of sight and 
hearing of them. When in their pres- 
ence, I put one over on them by praising 
them, saying how beautiful they are; 
how well they are growing, adding that 
I couldn’t live without them, etc.,— 
trusting that they are not mind readers. 
They might be you know! 

DELLA BELLAMY, (N.Y.) 
EpitTor’s Nore:— 

Mrs. Bellamy was a little doubtful whether I 
would print her statements as above, but these 
unusual things always intrigue me and I am glad 
to put them forward for other people to think 
about. 

And what is more, I am not the skeptic, agnos- 
tic, pessimist, and scoffer about the seemingly 
impossible, that are many people who fancy 
themselves hard-headed. Many people who make 
pretenses of being keen or who think they are 
hard-headed, are only bull-headed. The man or 
woman who will reject a thought without analyz- 
ing it for themselves lacks the ability to make 
progress. Personally I reject nothing. But, I 
hasten to add, I accept nothing unless it squares 
with my own sense of proportion, and the ex- 
perience gleaned from a lifetime of activity. 

People who are sure that a thing can be or 
cannot be, often havea chance to revise their 
impressions, unless they are so bull-headed that 
impressions become fixed; in which case they 
are hopeless. 


QUESTION :—Is it possible that a plant could be 
killed by condemnation, either in thought or 
words? Frankly, I do not know. But I will 
“put it in my trial grounds’ with the hope that 
IT can make some progress with it, and perhaps 
be able to offer suggestions which will help other 
people make a little progress. 

MADISON COOPER 


A “HUMAN” DOG STORY 


My fellow readers of the Flower 
Grower may be interested to learn the 
very “human” story of a Dog and a Cow 
owned by a neighbor of ours. 


The Dog is of the short-haired kind, 
but further than that I cannot name his 
breed; the Cow, I think, is a Jersey. 
These two animals are most devoted 
friends, and it is the habit of the Dog 
to seek the Cow when the latter is teth- 
— in the field and to lie down beside 

er. 

It also happens that other neighbors 
living a short distance from the home of 
the Cow and Dog have several children, 
who were in the habit of playing in the 
yard with a small pillow which the Dog 
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saw and to which he took a fancy. Being 
undeterred by any sense of the rights of 
property (a very human attribute) he 
appropriated the pillow, took it home, 
sought the Cow in the pasture, and lay 
down near her, placing his head on the 
pillow! 

His mistress, glancing from the win- 
dow, saw the strange proceeding, made 
inquiry as to the owner of the pillow and 
returned it. The Dog, however, was un- 
willing to resign it; he brought it back 
again and again, no matter how often it 
was restored to its rightful owners. 
Finally, the lady in the case, despairing 
of having the pillow stay where it be- 
longed, made a pillow for the Dog; 
whereupon he returned the original to 
the neighbor’s yard, took his own con- 
tentedly, and lay down beside the “con- 
tented Cow.” 

Eva AMMEN, ( Mont.) 


A.ROCKERY SUGGESTION 


In making a mound or Rockery, have 
a lot of empty tin cans, tops cut off, 
mixed with the soil, rocks, ete. Stand 
cans on the slant to hold rain water, 
which will feed the roots in hot weather, 
as they reach for a drink; especially 
Ferns and other plants requiring mois- 
ture. I have found this idea worked out 
O. K. The cans do not show on the 
outside. 

This may be of help to some one so I 
pass it along. 

DENA H. SLACK, (N. J.) 


SCRIBBLINGS FROM CALIFORNIA 


The association of one’s childhood days 
with flowers doubtless has much to do 
with his choice of flowers in after life. 

I well remember in my early childhood 
days back in “Old Mizzouri,” that grand 
old fall flower, the Chrysanthemum, and 
I still think the “Mum” is one of the 
most wonderful and beautiful flowers we 
have. What great possibilities there are 
in growing them, and the amount of skill 
and careful work it takes to grow the 
Big Turners and Pocketts nearly a foot 
in diameter; and then contrast the dainty 
little Pompons, and the artistic type, 
the Anemones. 

I well remember also the beautiful and 
sweet-scented Garden Pinks in my child- 
hood home garden. And the outgrowth 
of the little Garden Pink,—the big Sweet 
Carnation,—is one of my favorite flow- 
ers. 

That grand old spring flower with its 
sweet odor, the Peony, was also in my 
mother’s garden; and it is still a favor- 
ite of mine. But alas! California is not 
a good place to grow Peonies. I have 
lived in California over 25 years, and 
have only seen the Peony growing in one 
place, and then they did not “look like” 
they used to in Missouri. It is wonder- 
ful what enormous prices some of the 
florists attach to the Peony these days. 
They surely must have rich patrons to 
deal with. I have a catalogue from one 
grower. Five, ten, and fifteen dollars is 
a common price and some of them as 
much as $50.00 per plant. Another 
catalogue offers quite a number of the 
newer varieties at from $35 to $50.00 
per plant. 

I am located out in the country on a 
rural mail route about twenty miles from 
Los Angeles. Here in my neighborhood 
there are several Japanese flower grow- 
ers. Some of them own their land. and 
have fine houses (residences) on it; but 
no glass houses are used for plants. 
They are cloth instead of glass. The 
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Japanese are wonderful people, great 
workers and very skillful and careful 
flower growers. In fact a very large per 
cent of the flowers placed on the Los 
Angeles market are grown and sold by 
Japanese. They are thoroughly organ- 
ized and own a market building about 
150 ft. square, and each grower has his 
own stand and sells his flowers there. 
One grower in this neighborhood grows 
Sprengeri Plumosus;—has a lath house 
of two or three acres. They grow Car- 
nations, Mums, Stocks, Larkspur, Sweet 
Peas, ete. In growing Carnations and 
large Chrysanthemums they set posts in 
the ground, 7 or 8 feet high and cover 
sides and overhead with cheese cloth. 
They call that their greenhouse. And 
they grow in this way flowers that are 
fine and compete quite favorably with 
glass-grown flowers. 


M. A. WALLACE, (Calif.) 


CATS ARE SYMPATHETIC 
AND HUMANE 


Are you one of those people who say, 
“Cats are not sympathetic and under- 
standing, like Dogs”? I wish I could feel 
sure that a number of people who have 
said that could read the following: 

Two years ago we had two Cats, one of 
which had been caught in. the brace 
wires of a shed on a cold night, and had 
frozen off one leg and a part of her 
tail. It was hard for her to walk and 
she could not climb. 

The other Cat, whose name _ was, 
“Wanda,” seemed always to be trying to 
help the crippled Cat. 

At one time both Cats had Kittens at 
the same time. They discovered an 
empty basket on the porch and evidently 
decided to combine families; at least all 
the Kittens were moved into the same 
basket. 

I thought it odd when Wanda carried 
both families of Kittens from the barn 
to the basket, but better yet, she moved 
the crippled Cat’s kittens, before moving 
her own. 

I have seen Wanda bring in a half- 
grown rabbit, and with a _ peculiar, 
M-e-o-w, call the other Cats to eat it, 
while she sat to one side, taking none for 
herself. 

HELEN E. RUYLE, (Nebr.) 


REMEDY FOR 
DELPHINIUM BLIGHT 


I noticed in the last number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER an article on “Delphi- 
nium Blight,” and I felt impelled to write 
you and tell you an unfailing remedy 
which I have used for years. Two 
tablets of Bichloride of Mercury (1 
grain), a good sized handful of Nitrate 
of Soda in 5 gallons of water. Put 2 
quarts of this mixture on the crown of 
the plant, and around the roots. This 
will also cure root rot. 

For mildew, which is a separate dis- 
ease, and is shown by the leaves curling 
over and turning the regulation gray 
color; spray with a 2 in 1 solution. I 
use Bordeaux-lead, and Arsenate of Lead. 

Slugs hate sand, so a fairly thick 
spread of it round the base of the plant 
will fix them all right. 


AGNES M. GARLAND, (N.Y.)_ 


HYBRIDIZING ROSES 


I notice that in the article of “My 
Method of Hybridizing Roses,” page 180, 
the author in giving his procedure of 
emasculation, uses a sharp scissors. A 
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sharp knife or a razor blade will work 
much more easily and will cut the petals 
without bruising. 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


ACTION OF WINDBREAKS 


You might bring to the attention of 
your readers the reaction of a Wind- 
break as shown by the drifting of snow 
over and behind fences. The taller the 
Windbreak or fence, the longer the drift 
which results, and thus the affected area 
in distance between successful Wind- 
breaks is determined. : 

Something might also be learned from 
the snow fences put up by the railways 
to keep the banks one side or the other 
of the track, instead of allowing them to 
get on the tracks. These Windbreaks 
are put some distance back from the 
right-of-way, perhaps 50 to 100 feet or 
more, depending on lay of the ground. 

It is noticeable that not all Winds are 
harmful, but sweeping Winds are the 
ones which do the damage. The rolling 
motion caused by a Windbreak appears 
to do no damage but the scouring wind 
is almost sure to destroy vegetation. 

My experience with Windbreaks is not 
extensive, and I would study the nature 
of Windbreaks before putting much 
labor or expense on plantings for this 
purpose. 

B., (Okla.) 
EpiTor’s Nore :— 


It seems to me that the use of the words 
sweeping and scouring as applied to Wind and 
Windbreaks is not correct. It is, as I see it, 
purely a question of velocity. Where there is no 
obstruction, necessarily the Wind has a much 
higher rate of travel than where some consider- 
able obstruction is used. 

It might also be pointed out that the drifting 
of snow over any obstruction does not indicate the 
path of the wind, as snow is comparatively heavy 
and naturally gravitates to the earth, whereas the 
Wind has a tendency to bound upward when 
striking the Windbreak or obstruction. 

Anything which will retard the velocity of the 
Wind will serve as a Windbreak, and it may be 
of any material. Buildings often act as Wind- 
treaks, and many times the wrong kind of Wind- 
breaks, causing tremendous eddy currents which 
are not only disagreeable but may result in snow 
drifting in such a way as to interfere with traffic. 
A Windbreak does not need to be absolutely tight. 
In fact it is better that it should not be. A 
partial retarding of the air current is all that is 
required, preventing the high velocity above re- 
ferred to. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS 


Why not write to the Agricultural De- 
partment in Washington, or to your con- 
gressman, for a pamphlet on the subject. 

One thing, quite important, is to get 
soil free from spurious fungi. If you 
value your life, don’t try any kind of 
Mushrooms, but learn to know them. 
One of the prettiest of wild Agaricus 
is the deadly Amanita. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


TREATING BROKEN 
BONES IN BIRDS 


The article by J. T. Zimmerman in the 
May issue recalled my experience with 
poultry many years ago. 


Allow me to offer a suggestion to those 
who have Birds or Poultry with injury 
or broken wings. Set the bone by pull- 
ing it gently until the break is in its 
original position. Then fasten it in place 
with tire or electrician’s tape. In case 
of a wing, bind it against the body. Use 
splints where you can. The tape holds 
well and will stay until cut off, and the 
Bird will not pick at it after a short 
time. 


C. W. Haynes, (N.Y.) 
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WHY NOT RETURN 
FAMILY PICTURES? 


You perhaps have a collection of old 
pictures stored away that no longer hold 
particular attraction for you and that 
are viewed only at house-cleaning time. 
Those very pictures would be gladly re- 
ceived and treasured by grown children 
who were too small when those pictures 
were taken to have been given one of 
their own to keep. 

Perhaps your cousin John has a new 
baby and is searching everywhere for 
his own baby picture to verify his claims 
that Sonny looks like his daddy. Or 
maybe sister Mary would like to have 
that picture of her taken years ago 
when long skirts and funny little hats 
that sat up on the top of the head were 
in vogue. The new bride is anxious to 
collect photos of her friend hubby taken 
when he was a little boy. 

They will be very grateful if you wil! 
give them what may have become “white 
elephant” pictures to you. 


HELEN DEEMS BOWMAN 


DON’T OVERDO KINDNESS 
TO POT PLANTS 


Before me lies a batch of letters. 
Everyone tells of pot plants that are 
doing poorly. Everyone tells how well 
she treated her plants. “I gave mine a 
potting soil of two-thirds rotted manure 
and one third sand.” Another one says 
“I gave my plants two parts manure, one 
part rich garden dirt, one part leaf 
mold.” Three, four and five put theirs 
in rich chip dirt. Five and six gave their 
sickly plants liquid fertilizer twice a 
week. 


These friends are killing their plants 








Our old friend, Captain C. H. Robinson 
who wrote the interesting Wild Flower 
articles which appeared in THE FLOWER 


GROWER, some months since, sends the 
above photograph which compares the 
Virginia Creeper and Poison Ivy. Not 
many people have actually seen Poison 
Ivy, and its three-leaved effect ought to 
be borne in mind at all times. 

Personally my experience with Poison 
Ivy is as a shrub and not as a climbing 
vine. —(Eprror) 
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by too high feeding. One-fourth well- 
rotted manure is about all a plant can 
digest. Nor can a weak plant assimilate 
liquid fertilizer. Give it only to plants 
making a vigorous growth. 


Lora S. LA MANCB, (Fla.) 


THE SANSEVIERIAS 


Sansevieria guineensis, or African 
Bowstring Hemp, is a fast-growing and 
valuable decorative pot plant. The 
leaves are long and _ sword-shaped, 
mottled a greenish-white. They will live 
in water, or in dry soil for weeks in a 
dark room, and for months without at- 
tention. 

Sansevieria laurentii resembles the 
above variety, except it has a broad band 
of yellow down the edge of each leaf. 

Sansevieria zeylanica, or Ceylon Bow- 
string Hemp, is a finer decorative plant 
than guineensis, showing clearer mark- 
ings of variegation. Some florists cata- 
logue the Sansevieria zeylanica as Snake 
Plant, which is wrong. 

Sansevieria laurentii is rare and ex- 
pensive, the others more common. 

I would suggest Aspidistra lurida or 
Aspidistra variegata for a store window. 
Other plants may be more showy by 
bright flowers, but require more care and 
sunshine. 

Mrs. H. McKeEr, (Ohio) 


IRISES FROM SEED 


Iris seed should be picked in August, 
dried, and planted in September or Oc- 
tober. I have over two hundred young 
seedling Iris. Eleven blossomed last 
Spring and not one like my 32 different 
kinds. 

Mrs. AppieE M. PEarRSsON, ( Mich.) 


HARDY PLANTS FOR 
THE NORTHWEST 


I know of nothing more beautiful and 
unusual than the combination of blue and 
yellow Iris; and later, Delphinium and 
Gaillardia following, for Summer bloom. 
We have been getting so much pleasure 
from our success with this venture that 
I want to pass on the idea. 

We prepared a rectangular plot of 
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good soil in an open space of our trees, 
planting two rows of Delphinium in the 
center. On each side of this a row of 
Gaillardia and to the outside two rows of 
Iris, blue and yellow. The whole is bor- 
dered with Tulips which are gone before 
the blue and yellow effect comes on. 
Plants may be purchased and the com- 
bination started in Spring, but it is more 
expensive than starting in Fall which we 
did. We set the Iris in August, plants 
we had in an undesirable location, and 
sowed the Delphinium and Gaillardia 
seed about the same time, all of which 
got a good start in Autumn. It was not 
long till we were well rewarded for the 
effort. Not many passers-by but en- 
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joyed the beauty spot also. Try the com- 
bination like this with rows about 15 
inches apart. 

Mrs. C. A. R., (S. D.) 


Epitor’s Note :— 


Mr. Hoffman who made the sketch herewith 
suggests that the rows might be 18 inches to two 
feet apart; and that a row of Madonna Lilies, as 
shown in the sketch between the Delphiniums in 
the center, would make a very beautiful effect; 
as they bloom about the same time. He also sug- 
gests that Asters or some other Annual be planted 
in with the Tulips so as to give bloom when they 
are through. 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE MAKES 
THE WHOLE WORLD KIN” 


On one of the steamboats plying be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, lived 
a little Fox Terrier, friend and pet of 
the entire crew, from the Captain down 
to the lowliest colored roustabout. He 
liked a life on the ocean wave, but he 
also liked a run on land now and then, 
and when the boat stopped long enough 
to permit, it was the custom for some 
members of the crew to carry the little 
fellow ashore to give him an opportunity 
to stretch his legs. 


But Alas! The little Dog had never 
learned of the peril an auto might be, 
and was run down and killed. The 
colored portion of the crew who had 
been acting as escort, gathered up the 
little body and laid it carefully along- 
side the road, then procured a plank and 
a shovel. While one of them dug a hasty 
grave near by, four others picked up the 
plank, one at each corner, with uncov- 
ered heads paced solemnly to the grave, 
where by this time the entire crew had 
gathered. They all stood in silence with 
hats in hand as the pet was laid in his 
grave. They then procured a couple of 
paving blocks and set them up at head 
and foot, after which the whole com- 
pany returned to the trip to Baltimore. 


On the return trip, when the steam- 
boat came into sight of this particular 
landing, the crew all lined up alongside 
the rail and watched for the little grave 
which was visible from the water, ex- 
claiming and pointing, as it came into 
sight. The boat laid over for about an 
hour discharging cargo, and those of the 
crew who could be spared hastened 
ashore, rounding up the mound which 
had become slightly flattened, and then 
disappearing for a short time, returned 
with masses of Chrysanthemums secured 
from some farmhouse garden, with which 
they entirely covered the spot where 
their little friend lay. 


(Miss) E. McFar.LANnpD, (D.C.) 


HEARTY EATS FOR BUSY EATERS 


Into a large kettle of water put two 
pounds, or less, of rib (or other) beef, 
cut into small pieces. Also add the bones, 
to get the juice. Then, boiling, add about 
equal amounts of diced or sliced potatoes, 
onions and carrots. Keep stirring and 
adding more water. Season with pepper 
and salt, or celery salt. Celery may also 
be added as may a very small portion of 
bay leaf. Cook separately a large cupful 
of rice, preferably in double boiler, and 
when done, add to mixture. This makes 
a delicious soup or stew, which in cold 
weather will last for several days. With 
bread and butter or old-fashioned 
johnny-cake and fruit sauce it almost 
makes a meal. It should, of course, be 
removed from kettle and placed in large 
earthen bowls, reheating a portion for 
each meal. Although this is an old- 
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fashioned dish, known to many before 
my time, I invented it myself, but never 
gave it a name. It is a satisfaction to 
have something like this handy when you 
come in from working outdoors, and have 
little time for cooking. 

Another delicious and easily prepared 
dish is composed of about equal parts of 
diced potatoes and onions fried together 
in bacon grease, sausage grease, or but- 
ter, or compound. Add a small amount 
of boiling water occasionally to hasten 
cooking and to prevent sticking to spider. 
With fried meat or eggs, this makes a 
meal “fit for gods,’—or hungry working 
people. Practically everybody knows 
that eggs fried in grease from pork 
chops, do not taste so good as those fried 
in bacon or ham grease, or butter. 


“MODEST VIOLET’ 


SUCCESS WITH MULCH PAPER 


In reading this month’s FLOWER 
GROWER I see where Bro. Frank B. 
Headley from Ohio condemns mulch 
paper. 

I certainly differ with him in my ex- 
verience. I cut Glads 11 days sooner 
where mulch paper was used; Tomatoes 
8 days, and they lasted two weeks 
longer, and were better. I was so well 
pleased with last year’s results that I 
will use it entirely this year. I used last 
year’s mulch paper around our Roses, 
but had some trouble in keeping it down, 
and at present all Roses are looking 
good. 

It did not have any bad results on our 
ground. 

F. T. MELDHAL, (W. Va.) 


A DOG’S INTELLIGENCE 


The story on page 78 of the Feb. 
number, relating to a Dog recognizing 
his master’s car by its noise is very in- 
teresting; but that happened in daylight. 
Here is an instance which occurred after 
dark, when the Dog, (an Airdale,— 
“Jerry” by name) could have known 
nothing as to what was to occur. 

Mrs. B. and I had been away from 
home some three weeks on an auto trip, 
and toward the last sent word of our 
probable arrival by mail, but we were 
traveling faster than did the mails hap- 
pen to just at that time, for the letter 
showed up the day after our arrival 
home. That evening, it was in late 
August, and of course the windows were 
open, at about 10:30 P. M. we turned 
the corner leading to our home, and 
when some 300 feet from it, we were 
announced by a very familiar bark!! 
The family later told us, that it was the 
first time Jerry had barked that way 
since we had left for our trip. 

For fear that someone might suggest 
that perhaps I was driving a popular 
make of car, when sometimes one hears 
it long before it is seen, I will add that 
such was not the case, as at that time 
the car happened to be a much more 
quiet running car. 


HARLOW H. Boyce, (Ont.) 


HOMEMADE BIRD BATH 


In making our inexpensive Bird Bath 
we had nothing to buy except the spray, 
a piece of pipe, and the cement. We at- 
tached a piece of pipe to the main water 
supply that cresses the yard and brought 
it up about three feet. Around this we 
dug a circle about four feet across and 
12 inches deep. Around this we put a 
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ring off an old galvanized cistern and 
cemented all around this and the bottom 
of the circle. We then took rocks and 
pieces of petrified wood that were laying 
around and built up around the pipe 
with these within a foot of the top, then 
made a flat surface, placing thereon ar 
old worn out dish pan for the bowl, 
after cutting a hole in the bottom of the 
pan so it would slip over the pipe. We 
then cemented over the outside of the 
dish pan a thick coat of cement and let 
this dry after which we put on another 
thick coat into which we stuck shells 
while the cement was still wet. 

Now I have a pretty Fish Pond at the 
bottom and a rustic Bird Bath at the 
top. 

My Red Macaw likes to get into the 
bath in hot weather, and preen his bril- 
liant plumage, but he has pulled the 
most of my sea shells off the cement. 


Mrs. JOE FITZGERALD, (Tex.) 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAIN A WEALTH OF 
VALUABLE INFORMATION 


Whether amateur or professional, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
offers the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER a unique service. This service 
consists of various publications written 
by capable specialists concerning agri- 
cultural subjects. The prices charged 
cover only paper and printing, no charge 
being made for the services of the scient- 
ists contributing such information. 
Many of these publications have titles in 
general concerning flowers, shrubs and 
trees. All THE FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers should have full details concerning 
the securing of these publications. 


A price list of all Government pub- 
lications for sale may be received by 
writing the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Currency and postal money orders are 
accepted as remittance for publications. 
Stamps should never be mailed. Cou- 
pons may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, twenty (20) for 
$1.00, and used as remittance. This is 
a very handy system to apply. The price 
list is sent free upon application and 
gives all details concerning ordering. 


Garden Clubs, Libraries, Boy Scout 
Organizations, and other interested 
groups may wish a larger number of 
these bulletins having to do with garden- 
ing. Where these publications are de- 
sired for filing as reference, it may be 
possible to secure them from the local 
representative in Washington. In every 
instance the exact publications desired 
should be stated. These publications 
may be secured free of all charges. 
However, small numbers are best pur- 
chased through the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


“Nature and books belong to the eyes 
that can see them.”—Emerson 


LESTER R. Davis, (Mo.) 


SUCCESS WITH RHODODENDRON 


I got a Rhododendron long ago. I 
don’t remember how long, but not less 
than twenty years. It did very poorly. 
I had the idea at that time, that Rho- 
dodendrons should be protected in Win- 
ter, and covered it for several Winters, 
but as it gained so little, I concluded it 
was not worth the trouble, and quit cov- 
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ering it. From that time it began to 
improve. I don’t know whether the cov- 
ering was injurious to it or not, but 
I believe it was. The Rhododendron is 
an Evergreen and: its foliage probably 
needs access to the air in Winter as well 
as in Summer. It has continued to grow 
and to bloom more freely, and for the 
last two or three years it has been mag- 
nificent; (I believe I am justified in 
using that word) and now (February) 
its buds show prospect for very fulli 
bloom again. I have given it no special 
treatment (other than the Winter cover- 
ing) either when planting it or after- 
wards, except occasionally putting some 
manure on the ground under it. I don’t 
know whether the soil is acid or not, 
probably it is, slightly. I have Weigela, 
Deutzia, Calycanthus and Spirea bushes 
near, but not close to it, and they all 
do well; grass not so well. Perhaps that 
may indicate something of the nature 
of the soil. It gets some shade during 
part of the day. 


If this experience indicates anything, 
it appears to be that what a Rhododen- 
dron needs most to do well is sufficient 
age. 

W. J. Lewis, (Ohio) 


TO DESTROY EARTHWORMS 


To destroy “Earthworms, or “night 
walkers,” (as called in this vicinity) use 
1 lb. Babbitt’s old-fashioned soap to one 
gallon of water. Shave soap very thin, 
dissolve in warm water by stirring. Add 
enough cold water to make one gallon. 
Any good lye soap will answer, but we 
always used Babbitt’s. All putting 
greens on golf links are filled with these 
Worms and the casts from same have 
to be brushed off each day, the greens’ 
keeper using a long pliable bamboo pole 
to level off the casts. 
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We water the greens heavily using 
at least 2% gallons per sq. yd. Worms 
appear in 10 to 30 minutes, when they 
are raked up and cast away. It is not 
unusual to get 6 or 8 bushel baskets to 
a green; any golf links’ caretaker will 
tell you about this. This does not hurt 
the grass at all in any way. 

Old gardeners claim that these Worms 
are soil-builders and in time their casts 
will bring back worn-out land. Have 
never seen any damage done by them, to 
amount to anything, in 40 years growing 
experience. The lye in soap irritates or 
burns the Worms slightly and they come 
up to cool off. 


FRANK HAMILTON, (N. J.) 


SCOTCH BROOM A PEST 
IN WASHINGTON 


In the June, 1929, FLOWER GROWER, 
is a note by Joseph Schmidt, (Va.), on 
Scotch Broom. He says it is not a pest 
and I wish to state, in very emphatic 
terms, that it is such a pest that the 
state legislature of Washington at its 
last session passed a bill to declare it 
an outlaw, as it has virtually overrun 
great sections of the coast region. My 
advice to everybody is to not plant 
Scotch Broom at all. If one wants the 
3room, plant the Spanish everblooming 
variety; which, so far as I know, is 
never propagated by seed. 

G. E. TOWNSEND, ( Wash.) 








STAKING DAHLIA TUBERS 


In planting Dahlia tubers, sometimes 
stakes cannot be put in at the time of 
planting. To avoid striking tubers in 
driving stake, place all the crowns of 
tubers in one direction so as to know on 
which side to drive the stake. 

R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 
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View of Sandy Lake, Minnesota, made in 1901 


The Editor, accompanied by his older brother, made several canoe trips down 


the Mississippi River. 


One trip covered a distance of more than 200 miles. The 


16 ft. Peterborough canoe shown in the photograph proved a very serviceable craft 
for cruises of this kind, accommodating two or three persons and complete camping 


equipment and supplies. 


Sandy Lake is one of the United States Government Reservoirs used as a feeder 
to maintain the uniformity of flow of the Mississippi River, and the outlet of this 


Lake into the Mississippi is dammed and equipped with gates for this purpose. 
photograph shows the Lake at a low stage with the gates open. 


The 
The vicinity of this 


Lake, in 1901 when the picture was made, abounded with deer and much other game. 
Partridges (ruffed Grouse) were plentiful right up to the camp on the shore near 


where the canoe lays in the photo. 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


O dreamy day of dear July! 

Thy golden grace what bard can sing? 

I put my useless pencil by 

And give my thoughts unfettered wing. 
PuHILie B. STRONG 


Y WELL-PLANNED work one 
B may put by, to a certain extent, 

garden tools also, and earn extra 
leisure hours to enjoy the beauties of 
one’s own garden. Double your enjoy- 
ment by sharing its secrets and loveli- 
ness with others who have similar in- 
terests. 


Though summer is here, it is still 
possible to start a garden that will 
prove satisfactory, if quick-maturing 
annuals such as Petunias, Alyssum, 
and California Poppies are selected 
and well cared for. For best re- 
sults, the plants should not be allowed 
to want for water during warm dry 
weather. Perennials for blooming 
next year may be started also. 


Keep the Bird Bath well filled with 
water. Make a list of the kinds of 
Birds that visit it and your garden, 
noting especially how many are in- 
sectivorous. Study the calls of the 
young Birds and their habits. 


This month is apt to be a hard one 
on plants being grown in hanging 
baskets, lawn vases, and window 
boxes, as evaporation is very rapid in 
warm weather. Remember that there 
is a good deal of soil in even an aver- 
age-sized receptacle and so it will take 
quite a large quantity of water to 
moisten the soil all through; se water 
liberally. 


During July, sowings may be made 
of a number of vegetables; among 
them Beets, Summer Radishes, Bush 
Beans, Rutabagas and other wanted 
sorts. By sowing, in a shallow man- 
ner, several varieties of Lettuce one is 
likely to have nice heads to use by the 
end of September and also during next 
month. 


To grow Pansy plants from seed for 
spring flowering, sow the seeds this 
month in a coldframe or in a sheltered 
bed. Firm the seed with a wide piece 
of board, and moisten the bed with a 
fine spray so as not to wash away the 
soil. Cover the bed with burlap which 
should be removed as soon as the first 
seedlings appear. 


If you are troubled with Burdock, 
pull up the plants by the roots, if you 
have the time and the strength, for 
some of these old plants are firmly 
rooted, indeed. If you do not mind 
the stumps showing for a while, an 
easier method is to cut the clumps off 
Jevel to the ground, and put some gaso- 
line on them. 


For mildew on Roses, dust dry flow- 


ers of sulphur generously over the af- 
fected foliage, while the leaves are 
moist from dew or recent rain, so that 
the powder will adhere. if spraying 
can be conveniently done, a solution 
made in the proportion of one ounce 
of liver of sulphur to each four gal- 
lons of water will be found quite satis- 
factory. 


As the cutting of Asparagus is 
ended for the season, clean up the bed 
and apply a plant food so that the 
roots which require rich soil, may 
store up vitality for the coming sea- 
son’s crop. Where garden space is at 
a premium a filler crop may be grown 
in the space between the rows of 
Asparagus. 
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In warm weather choose foods that 
are easy to digest and simple to pre- 
pare. Do not serve rich pastries, 
gravies, sauces, hot breads, and heavy 
deserts when it is less labor and better 
for the family to serve fresh fruits, 
greens and vegetables that may be 
eaten raw or with a minimum amount 
of cookery. The cool green color of 
the leafy vegetables may be retained 
by adding a pinch of soda to the boil- 
ing salted water, and leaving the pot 
uncovered while cooking greens. 


During the Summer, do not bar all 
sunshine from your rooms; for sun- 
shine is an active germ destroyer. 
Not only milk pans but butter jars, 
bread and cake boxes and similar food 
receptacles should be placed out from 
time to time, where the sunshine may 
flood and purify them. Sunshine and 
fresh air are good for you as well as 
for your plants; so be sure and get 
your share. 





Disposing of Surplus Kittens 


BY CAROLINE PEDDLE BALL, (Conn.) 


OIS SNELLING might like to hear 
my method of disposing of the 
surplus Kittnes. I, too, have a 

Mother Pussy who has presented me 
with two litters of Kittens each year 
for the past four years, and I have 
never killed a single one. 

I keep them until they are at least 
eight weeks old so they will be well- 
developed and strong, and during this 
period train them to use a box of 
earth or sawdust or sifted ashes. 
Many have been adopted by neighbors 
in this little village, but when no 
more nearby homes are offered, I in- 
sert an “ad” in the “wanted” column 
of the daily paper which is published 
in the town of 30,000 five miles dis- 
tant. I use this form—‘“Wanted—a 
good home for a nice kitten. House 
broken. Tel. etc., etc.” This runs in 
two successive issues. The paper 
comes out at 4 P. M. and usually be- 
fore eight o’clock all the Kittens are 
disposed of, and I make a waiting list 
of the disappointed Cat-lovers who call 
too late. Several times “customers” 
have driven right out to see the Kit- 
tens, and never go back without one 
or two. Except in one case the 
Kittens have found excellent homes, 
and I get enthusiastic reports of the 
adopted, over the telephone. 


The one unfortunate exception was 
that of a half-grown Kitten that it 
was very hard to part with because 
we had kept him until he was one of 
the family. It was my first essay of 
the wanted column and I had added 
as extra inducement that he was of 
“fine mousing stock.” This I shall 
never do again. We first went to look 
over the offered homes and chose one 
in which there was an attractive yard 


in which a Cat could play and exercise. 
Still we felt a little uneasy for some 
reason and the next morning my 
daughter called up to inquire how the 
Kitten was adapting himself. The 
reply was so vague and non-committal 
that we made the trip to town to see 
for ourselves how things were. Then 
we were told that he had “run away,” 
that he had been put into a rat-in- 
fested chicken house to spend the 
night and had escaped. Of course 
we have always had torturing visions 
of a midnight fight to the death with 
vicious rats. 

All my Kittens have turned out to 
be fine mousers like the Mother but 
I never mention this now until after 
I know they. are wanted for their own 
sakes as pets. This last Fall brood 
I boldly advertised as thus. “Ready 
for adoption into good homes, three 
nice Kittens, Misty, Saddle-bags and 
Little Black Sambo.” Two ladies drove 
out early the next morning and took 
the three. My Ritzi-putzi is an ex- 
ceptional mother as well as a Diana, 
and nurses her Kittens until the next 
brood is on the way. I had thought 
this was mostly form, as the Kittens 
eat everything before I let them go, 
but hereafter I shall keep one for a 
week or so longer to dry up the milk, 
for the poor little Mother had a bad 
time with caked udders for a week 
after losing all her babies at once. 


It is certain that there are many 
Cat-lovers in this world for my Kit- 
tens are not pedigreed Angoras or 
Persians. They are merely little ani- 
mals brought up in the sympathetic 
atmosphere which develops a Cat’s at- 
tractive traits. 


CAROLINE PEDDLE BALL, (Conn.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
July 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


HE Madonna Lilies, Lilium candi- 

dum, should be planted in this 

month or the next. Plant about 
six inches deep, and by the time cold 
weather is back again they will have 
made a good growth and be able to 
withstand the onslaughts of cold 
weather, and ready to furnish blooms 
for the following year. ‘ 


Some of the most successful grow- 
ers of Delphiniums say that care 
should be used in cutting the dead 
flower stalks not to cut too far down. 
About six inches of leaves and stalk 
should be left on the plant until the 
new stalks make their appearance; 
then the old dry stalks should be 
broken carefully away. This leaves 
an opening and a spoonful of rich 
dirt should be placed in the space. 
Care should be exercised, more fre- 
quently than it is, in the removal of 
the dead flower stalks on all plants. 
They should always be cut, never 
pulled, and must not be cut too low. 
In cutting fresh blooms of Gladiolus, 
the second new bloom stalk (if there 
is one) is sometimes sacrificed by 
careless cutting. There is great dan- 
ger in cutting fresh buds of Peonies, 
of injury to the tuber when the bloom 
stalk is cut too near the heart of the 
plant. 


The hoe should be kept active this 
month and the spading fork given a 
rest. No more deep cultivation is 
needed during the growing season; in 
fact it is most decidedly harmful to 
the plants. The top of the ground 
should be kept loose in order to mak® 
a dust mulch to prevent weeds. For 
this work a light hoe is the best tool. 
If deep cultivation is undertaken the 
small roots of the plants are torn loose 
and, in many instances, the larger 
roots are not only loosened from their 
moorings, but are sometimes cut or 
broken, causing the death of the plant. 
Many gardeners think they are doing 
the right thing, and pat themselves 
on the back, when they dig and delve 
at this season; when, in reality, they 
are doing more harm to the plants 
than no cultivation whatsoever. This 
rule should not be hard to remember 
in these days of excessive heat, when 
any exertion, no matter how slight, is 
extremely distasteful. 


If there are any old bloom stalks 
left on the Hardy Phlox at the end of 
the blooming season, break them off 
at once before seed form; and a second 
crop of blossoms, though smaller in 
size, will appear later in the season. 
As a usual thing the Phlox seedlings 
do not come true to color, and it is a 
far more satisfactory way to increase 
one’s supply of plants by root division, 
than by taking a chance on what the 


seedlings may turn out to be. Some 
people do not break off the flower 
heads after they have faded, but leave 
them on the plant. In a short time 
the color of the new blossoms can be 
seen coming out of the old flower 
heads, intermixed with new seed. 
These seed must be pinched out with 
care in order not to damage the new 
blossoms. This trait of the new blos- 
soms coming out of the old blossoms’ 
house, as it were, is similar to the habit 
of the Justicia. This plan is not 
recommended to be followed and is 
told merely to show the plans practiced 
by other gardeners. 


Do you save your own flower seed? 
If you do, here is a new idea for you 
to try. If there is a certain Zinnia 
blossom of beautiful color, extra size, 
or having more than the usual num- 
ber of petals, take it as the nucleus 
of your seed saving. Wait until the 
blossom has reached its full growth 
but before it begins to fade, then cut 
from the plant, tie a string around 
the stem and suspend head downward 
until it dries. Then keep in a dry 
place until planting time. This is 
another floral curiosity, and is not 
vouched for by the writer, who fol- 
lows the old-fashioned way and ties 
a string around the stems of extra fine 
blossoms and leaves them on the plants 
until they get perfectly dry before 
they are taken off. But there are 
many people growing flowers who are 
attracted by the unusual way of doing 
things and it is to this class this 
method of pulling Zinnias, for seed, 
while still in their prime, may appeal. 


Rarely a week passes that some com- 
plaint is not heard that such and such 
a commercial fertilizer has_ killed 
plants. In reality the fault lies with 
the way in which the stimulant has 
been applied and not a fault in the 
compound itself. Either too large a 
quantity has been used, or it has come 
in direct contact with the stems or 
roots of the plants. Reams have been 
written on the subject of how to en- 
rich the soil about plants and yet the 
subject will ever remain a closed book 
to many. At this season it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to apply any sort 
of a fertilizer unless one is sure, by 
experience, of its action, and knows 
the amount required. Fertilizer in 
liquid form should never be poured on 
dry soil; else the foliage of the plants 
will turn yellow, even if the plants are 
not killed outright. The ground 
should be well watered first, and then 
the fertilizer given. Bone meal, pos- 
sibly, is the least dangerous of all the 
fertilizers for the amateur to use. In 
using Nitrate of Soda try placing it 
between the rows instead of in the row 
with the plants. 
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Fragrant Herbs in 
the Medicinal Garden 


LTHOUGH few of the plants in the 

medicinal plant garden are beauti- 
ful, nearly every one has a decided odor. 
As one starts down the path that leads 
toward it from the floral display house, 
he is met half way by a pleasant mix- 
ture of curious smells. Marjoram, Basil, 
and Camomile are the most prominent, 
but blended with them are a host of 
lesser ones. 

Some of the plants are more easily dis- 
tinguished by their odor than by their 
appearance. For instance, Dill (Ane- 
thum graveolens), Fennel (Foeniculum 
vulgare), and Caraway (Carum Carvi) 
are all short-stemmed herbs with feath- 
ery foliage and flowers similar to those 
of the Wild Carrot. Dill and Fennel 
are particularly similar, it being no easy 
matter for the amateur to distinguish 
them by their appearance, but when one 
small leaf is crushed in the fingers all 
doubt vanishes. One has the spicy fra- 
grance of Caraway seeds, another the 
heavy sweet odor of Anise, and the third 
smells like nothing but a dill pickle, for 
it is from the tiny fruits of the Dill plant 
that this favorite condiment gets its 
distinctive flavor and odor. 

Another interesting pair of closely- 
related plants with differing smells is the 
Tansy and Yarrow, old-fashioned gar- 
den herbs with small daisy-like flowers. 
Each has a distinctive odor, hard to de- 
scribe but never to be mistaken for any- 
thing else. Particularly interesting is a 
peculiar form of the Tansy, the so-called 
“curled” Tansy, with finely-cut, and 
curiously-crimped foliage which some- 
what resembles Parsley. 


Not all the fragrant members of the 
herb garden wear their perfume where 
it can be noticed bv the passer-by. In 
some cases it is hidden within the stem, 
or packed away in the seeds. The old- 
fashioned garden flower, Love-in-a-mist 
(Nigella damascena), belongs to this 
latter class. Probably very few of those 
who have grown the plants have noticed 
the peculiar grape-like odor given off 
by the seeds when crushed. It is due to 
the same chemical which is now made 
synthetically and used in flavoring 
“grape” soft drinks and candies. 


—(Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 

















Heney Bee caught in Milkweed trap 
(Photo by Cornelia Clarke) 
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July in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








tensive effort to keep our flower 

patches from drying up and blow- 
ing away. The situation in Northern 
and Central California is not nearly so 
acute as in Southern California, for 
the last named received very much less 
rain during the rainy season than did 
the two former. Also, the prevalence 
of trees in Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia wilt aid in conserving the 
moisture and for the same reason the 
run-off was not so great. The gar- 
deners of the south must work harder 
to counteract the ill effects of a dryer 
soil and a hotter sun. 


J tens will be another month of in- 


There will be comparatively little to 
do this month in the way of planting, 
setting out, “slipping,” etc.; but 
rather, the order of the day will be 
cultivating, mulching and irrigating. 


Cosmos may be planted this month 
for very late bloom. 


Some of the Glads that bloomed 
around January or February, were 
dug and rested, and may now be show- 
ing their willingness to do it all over 
again by sprouting. If the gardener 
wishes to defer their growth till later, 
they may be bundled up and put into 
the bottom of the refrigerator. 


The Mexican Shell Flower (Tigridia 
or Ferreria) should be at its best now. 
It is too bad that we who are right 
next door to Mexico cannot secure this 
flower in its various shades, but must, 
with yards and yards of red tape and 
expense, send across the Atlantic for 
them! Or else be satisfied with the 
two shades offered here in these 
United States. 


This month is bulb-digging time. 
It is all right to leave most bulbs in 
the ground for three years before 
lifting, but Tulips do best if dug and 
aired each year. If the bulbs are in 
groups among annuals or perennials, 
the irrigation necessary for the life of 
the latter will surely rot the bulbs, so 
the bulbs must surely be dug in that 
case. 


The life of a gardener is a continual 
looking backward to past perform- 
ances and mistakes, and looking for- 
ward, anticipating the seasons ahead 
by seeing that the flora of a certain 
season is planted at the proper time. 
This month we must think way ahead 
to what we want to see blooming in 
our gardens next January, February 
and March. Stocks are the chief win- 
ter bloom here. Beside the six or 
eight usual colors there are some new 
ones that will relieve the monotony. 
Buff, chestnut, dark-brown, copper, 
canary-yellow, and white shaded with 
carmine, are some of the new shades 
offered. Stocks are usually planted in 


flats, then planted out after they have 
acquired four or six leaves. Fre- 
quently the blooms do not come true— 
are striped with white or come in a 
lighter shade than their parent. 
Authorities give different reasons for 
this but none seem to be able to sug- 
gest the cure. 


Plant Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers 
and Anemone coronaria this month. 
The single Wallflowers are pretty, but 
double ones in shades of buff, brown 
and yellow are indescribably lovely. 


Early this month prune the Roses, 
remembering to clip the various 
Pernets very lightly, then give them 
a mulch of strawy manure and with- 
hold water for two months. They 
must have a period of rest before their 
secondary blooming in December. 


There will be many Glads coming 
into bloom now. Give support to 
those leggy ones that need it, watch 
for Aphis, and if the leaf tips turn 
yellow, give the plants more’ water. 
As the florets on each stem finish their 
bloom, pick them off and keep the 
plants looking tidy. Cultivate after 
each watering. 


The second crop of Alfileria is com- 
ing on. This is a weed that, in its 
place, makes a very good stock food 
but out of place makes gardeners use 
strong language. It has_ sharply 
pointed seeds which children call 
“little clocks.” If the sharp point is 
placed in the fabric of a stocking and 
the leg moved as in walking, the tail 
of the seed will wind round and round 
until it disappears into the weave. 
The coats of long-haired dogs and 
Persian cats are matted wildernesses 
of fur during the period of seeding 
of the Alfileria. The plant forms a 
mat sometimes two or three feet in 
diameter, with succulent stems, so that 
with one or two chops of a hoe the 
irate gardener clears quite an area. 


The “spot” plants, shrubs and trees 
which dot the lawns need special at- 
tention at this time. Stimulate their 
growth by digging, watering and 
mulching with some good fertilizer. 


Peat or humus, which is decayed 
vegetable matter, is a safe soil to use 
with all sorts of plants. If peat be 
spread out and dried and left exposed 
to the action of air, moisture and frost 
it will lose a large portion of its acid 
principle. Since some plants require 
an acid soil, they must be supplied 
with fresh peat from a depth under- 
neath the surface. If peat is wanted 
for lime-loving plants or those that 
abhor an acid soil, the astringent con- 
dition may be done away with by add- 
ing lime, gypsum, crushed limestone 
or calcium carbonate. 
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The Tritomas 


O MY mind the Tritoma is one of 

the most distinctive plants to 
utilize for an unusual display in the 
perennial border, or anywhere it can 
be used for a similar purpose. It is 
a native of South Africa and over 
seventy varieties have been discovered 
there, although very few are generally 
known to gardens; and in fact Tri- 
toma uvaria, var. Grandis (Pfitzeri) 
has been grown in the majority of 
cases. 

There are few plants that naturally 
cross more freely than the Tritoma 
and there have been many variations 
in the seedlings raised. Possibly the 
greatest advance has been in earlier- 
blooming types, which bloom freely 
from June to October, which is cer- 
tainly a great improvement over the 
original type that might be called a 
fall-blooming plant. They are quite 
varied in colors, ranging from pale- 
yellow to deep orange-red. 

Among the newer ones, the variety, 
Royal Standard, is a variety of out- 
standing excellence, blooming con- 
tinuously from June to late October or 
later. Its yard-long spikes of bloom 
are arresting in their color combina- 
tion, the lower half being bright yel- 
low, and the upper a rich, rosy scarlet. 

They are easily raised from seed 
and should be planted in a light sandy 
soil, if possible, for best results. If 
started in early March, in a hotbed, 
quite a large percentage will bloom 
the first season, but of course the 
bloom spikes will be rather small and 
less showy, than from older plants. 
They should be planted in well-drained 
soil, in full sunshine, and seem to do 
best in the lighter soils, at least they 
appear to bloom better. Humming 
Birds seem to be especially fond of 
the flowers and are daily visitors. 

While classed as hardy perennials, 
wintering quite well in southern On- 
tario, most years, it is advisable to 
dig them up where zero temperatures 
are always a possibility. In their na- 
tive country, their season of growth is 
followed by a period of protracted dry 
weather, and if one is favored with 
a dry Fall, they usually winter better; 
particularly if the crowns are pro- 
tected from extreme wet. 

Personally, I dig them up in late 
Fall, leaving considerable soil on the 
roots and pack in a fairly dry, cool 
cellar and I never have any losses, us- 
ing boxes about a foot deep for the 
purpose. I prefer to trim at least 
half the tops off when dug. In the 
Spring they should be divided into sec- 
tions with several eyes each, for best 
display, but for rapid propagation 
should be cut to a single eye. 

CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 





Most publications go pretty flat in 
Summer to match their advertising, 
but do you see any flatness in this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER as com- 
pared with any two magazines of your 
acquaintance? 
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Supports for Young Grapevines 


BY R. 


OR the first two years after plant- 
ing, Grapevines do not need the 
more or less elaborate trellis re- 
quired in later years. In fact it is a 
disadvantage to have the trellis there; 





A. VAN METER 


standing about four or five feet high. 
As soon as the new canes are long 
enough to interfere with cultivation 
or other work, they may be lifted to 
the stake and tied up out of the way. 





In the shadow of the Bean Poles. Grapes on stakes in their first growing season 


it is more convenient to work about 
the vines without it. 

Unless some support is provided, 
however, the growing canes are always 
underfoot where they are likely to be 
broken, and they interfere seriously 
with cultivation. 

The most satisfactory support is a 
stake driven in beside the vine and 


Usually it is most satisfactory to 
leave the vines on stakes for the first 
two years, then they are ready for 
a larger and better support and a 
trellis of some kind should be built. 
In the meantime a more or less ex- 
pensive trellis has been spared the 
deterioration of two years of the wear 
and tear incidental to use. 





Protect the Leaves 
‘BY R. A. VAN METER 


OT long ago some of our best 
Cherry Trees were attacked by 


leaf spot and defoliated in Mid- 
summer before we became aware of 
the danger. The trees attempted to 
put out new leaves, but the effort 
served only to weaken the trees still 
more. The following Spring some of 
the trees, especially among the Morel- 
los, failed to leave out with the rest 
and proved upon examination to be 
dead. 

Parts of the tops of most of the 
other trees were killed and the trees 
have never recovered. They will not 
respond to fertilization and pruning, 
and soon we shall take them ‘all out. 
The trees were ruined by winter-in- 
jury, but they were injured because 
they were defoliated during the pre- 
ceding Summer. 


The attacks of leaf-eating Cater- 
pillars in Midsummer, after the period 
of rapid growth is past, are often al- 
lowed to proceed unchecked in the be- 
lief that no harm can be done. The 
remark is often made that early de- 
foliation only helps the tree to ripen 
off the wood and prepare it for 
Winter. 

That is only another of the notions 
of long standing, that careful studies 
of plant life have exploded. It is the 
leaves that ripen the wood and it can- 
not mature without them. 

It is an ancient practice to remove 
the leaves from parts of Grapevines 
to expose the fruit to the sun and 
mature it more effectively. Careful 
experiments have shown that Grapes 
ripened in this way do not reach full 
maturity. They never develop their 
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highest flavors. They contain less 
sugar than they should normally have. 
The leaves, in other words, mature the 
fruit. 

It has been shown that the size of 
an Apple depends upon the area of the 
surrounding leaves. Partial defolia- 
tion checks the development of the 
Apple and the removal of all the leaves 
results in the shrivelling and death of 
the immature Apple. The leaves, 
again, make the fruit. 

In Autumn, the premature dropping 
of the leaves by a tree is recognized 
as a sign of weakness and such trees 
are among the first to be damaged by 
a succeeding cold Winter. In Spring 
the first growth is made largely from 
materials stored in the plant tissues 
during the preceding growing season, 
particularly the latter part of it. 

The leaves are active during the 
late Summer and until they drop in 
the Fall, and they have a work to per- 
form that is no less important than 
their work during the season of more 
active growth. Anything which re- 
duces the leaf area of the tree at this 
season works against the best inter- 
ests of the plant and serious damage 
may be done by pests or other agencies 
that destroy leaves or parts of leaves. 
The leaf area should be protected as 
carefully as the fruit crop itself, for 
future crops are involved as well as 
the crop on the trees. 

This does not mean that spraying 
must, be continuous throughout the 
Summer, for if the early spraying has 
been well done, most pests will be 
practically eliminated, but when some- 
thing appears that threatens the leaves 
there should be no hesitation in once 
more getting the sprayer or duster 
into action. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Midsummer is the season at which 
new canes of the Blackberry and of 
the Black and Purple Raspberry may 
be tipped to advantage. Removing 
the tips checks growth and leads to 
early branching and to heavier, more 
productive branches. 


Sour Cherries may be left on the 
tree for several weeks after ripening 
if they are dusted to ward off the 
attacks of brown rot. 


Strawberry runner plants may be 
rooted in pots plunged into the soil 
beside the rows. These potted plants 
may be transplanted with very little 
shock into hills where they will fruit 
next Summer, or they may be forced 
next Winter indoors. 


Twig blight of Apple Trees is not 
so serious as it looks. It will not de- 
velop further after dry weather checks 
the growth of the trees, and usually 
does not reappear in the following 
Spring. It is a waste of time to cut 
out blighted twigs. Blight in the 
larger branches is a different matter, 
however, and one that demands atten- 
tion. 
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Raising Grapes in a Cold Climate* 
BY W. C. GILBERT, (Minn.) 


HAVE been raising Grapes in 

Minnesota where the thermometer 

goes as low as 35 below zero some- 
times, so I have to cover the vines in 
Winter. 

I use what is called the Munson 
system. I use posts of cedar or any 
trees I have on the place, placing them 
16 feet apart and putting in a stake 
between for the middle wire as there 
is where the heavy weight comes. I 
am putting my plants 8’ x 9’ as the 
rest of my land is marked for 3’ rows 
so I can cultivate right through plac- 
ing the plants in every third row 
making 9’ and planting 8’ in the row. 

I plant mostly two-year-old plants. 
One-year are a little cheaper, and if 
not in a hurry for fruit will do as 
well. Three-year plants will fruit 
sooner. 

The first year I let them grow as 
they will, and just before freezing up, 
I cover them 4” or 5” with dirt. 

The second year after the frost is 
out I uncover them and either stake 
each plant or set my posts and string 
my middle wire and cutting out all 
but one lateral, which should be the 
strongest, and tie that to the wire. 
In the Fall I take it down and if more 
than one lateral has started I keep the 
stronger, and at about the height of 
the wire I leave 2 leaders about 114’ 
to 2’, one to go north, the other south 
on the middle wire. I then lay down 
and cover as the year before. 


The third year I string the other 
two wires, (12 gage,) and uncover 
the vine and tie the two leaders to 
the wire, one north, one south, watch- 
ing that no bud starts below the 2 
leaders; and if they grow too rank, 
pinch off at the top, except what you 
want near to the two leaders. The old 
leaders are cut and these are pruned 
about 4’ to 6’, the whole vine is now 
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cleaned of all growth. Then cover as 
the previous years. 

The 4th year uncover when time 
and tie to the middle wire 2 north, 2 
south. Your vine now is as it should 
be for the years to come. It will send 
out spurs which grow the fruit. The 
old leaders are to be cut out each year. 
In pruning it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the wood that has had fruit 
will not fruit again. The laterals pro- 
duce the spurs which each year fruit, 
and it puts the vine in shape to handle, 
easier in laying down, and uncovering. 

In setting, place new plants on a 
slant as they thus grow into a shape 
that is easier te lay down; for in 6 
to 8 years they have grown so stout 
it is practically impossible to get 
them down where they can be covered. 
Save one of the buds that start out 
near the ground and start a new stem; 
when you can cut the old one out. 

I like a south slope of a hill if pos- 
sible, and where it can be done, it is 
well to have the rows running north 
and so it gives both sides more sun. 
I mulch with straw quite heavily. 
This keeps the weeds from growing 
and keeps the soil moist and also keeps 
the soil from running when the heavy 
thunder showers come in the Summer. 

I have 48 plants with about a dozen 
varieties and am planting more every 
year. There is no fruit that is nicer 
to eat out of hand, and I have found 
no trouble in selling what surplus I 
have at a good price. 

Some think it an awful lot of work 
to cover, but I am 72 and I find no 
difficulty in tending mine with all the 
other work I have, and the fruit is 
worth the work. 





*EpiTor’s Note :— 

This article was submitted to Prof. R. A. Van 
Meter of Mass. Agric. College who approved it 
generally but offers the suggestion that he has 
found the four-cane. Kniffin system of training 
easier and better than the Munson; The Munson 
is superior in the South as it protects the Grapes 
from the hot and intense sun. The Munson sys- 
tem may be followed in the North and is preferred 
by a few. 

The distinct feature of Mr. Gilbert’s article is 
the idea of burying the vines over Winter for 
protection, and this plan may be followed out 
with any style of pruning, so if any reader is 
using any other method of pruning Mr. Gilbert’s 
ideas will be equally helpful to them. 





Midsummer Cultivation 


HIS is the season of heat and dust 

and the tendency is strong to let 
up on garden work in general. This 
is as it should be, for unless there is 
joy in gardening there is little else, 
and the garden must not become a 
burden. 

The moisture supply of plants, how- 
ever, is a critical factor at this season 
and there is little satisfaction in al- 
lowing a little neglect to nullify the 
results of many hours of earlier care 
and attention. 

This matter of cultivation has been 
studied and experimented with for 
many years with a care and thorough- 
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ness befitting its importance. Some 
of the inescapable conclusions drawn 
from these extensive experiments are 
almost revolutionary in their implica- 
tions. 

For centuries gardeners have care- 
fully maintained dust mulches about 
favorite plants to give them the best 
possible growing conditions. The 
plants grew, too, but it seems certain 
now that the dust mulch in itself has 
little value. The dust mulch theory 
dies hard but it is surely joining the 
great company of things we have 
known that weren’t so. 

Experimenters agree that it is not 
the dust mulch but the presence or 
absence of weeds that matters. A dust 
mulch conserves very little moisture 
by preventing evaporation from the 
surface of the soil, but it does elim- 
inate weeds. Weeds take moisture 
from the lower levels of the soil about 
the roots of cultivated plants, and turn 
it off into the air in great quantities. 

So now the gardener’ may hie him- 
self to the seashore and forget the 
vanishing dust mulch in his favorite 
garden plot if only he has eliminated 
weeds. Of course weeds will appear, 
for there are plenty of seeds in the 
ground, but seeds do not sprout so 
readily when the soil is dry and they 
usually come in slowly at this season. 
The period of rampant growth is past. 

Plants need all the moisture they 
can get at this season, but if you keep 
the weeds out you probably have done 
all that can be done to prevent the 
loss of moisture from the garden. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Lawn-Making Means Good Seed 


6¢°T ‘HE ‘red, white, and blue, mixture,’ 

made up of a little White Clover, 
two to five parts of high grade Kentucky 
Bluegrass, to one part of good Redtop 
seed; with the ingredients purchased 
separately and mixed at home, will give 
more satisfaction in making the new 
lawn or patching up the old lawn than 
any other combination,” says M. T. 
Munn, seed analyst at the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 

“Worn and bare spots caused by un- 
directed traffic and winter-killing are 
leveled or rolled down to even up the 
surface. Then compost, or a thin layer 
of soil, is spread over the area and plenty 
of good seed raked in lightly. This is 
best done just as early in the Spring as 
it is possible to get on the lawn and work 
the soil. 

“Buying high-grade Kentucky Blue- 
grass seed, and good Redtop seed, and 
mixing them at home, or having the local 
seedsman mix them, at the rate of two to 
five parts of Bluegrass to one part of 
Redtop or even equal parts, is an ex- 
cellent means of securing a really desir- 
able, general-purpose, lawn grass mix- 
ture,” says Mr. Munn. “If a little Clover 


_is wanted in the lawn, a small amount, 


about one-sixteenth part, of white or 
Dutch Clover may be added to the mix- 
ture. This mixture should be sown in 
the early Spring, seeding at the rate of 
one-half ounce per square yard for new 
lawns or one-fourth ounce per square 
yard for old lawns.” 
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Furniture Periods 
BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


PART 1. 

EADERS of THE FLOWER 
GROWER have been introduced to 
many different forms of furni- 

ture and to some of the great cabinet 
makers and designers; the English 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite (also spelled 
Heppelwhite) and Sheraton, and the 
Scotchman Duncan Phyfe, who 
achieved great distinction in New 
York. 

It will, I think, be profitable to look 
over the field of design and to sum- 
marize it in historical periods. 

Most of the furniture that interests 
us goes back in history to the time of 
the great discoverers, that is the 16th 
century. When we name periods we 
use English nomenclature generally, 
sometimes French. We have to re- 
member that with the opening of trade 
routes to the East in the 17th century, 
there was an interchange of ideas be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident and 
there is found to be a singular like- 
ness in furniture styles in the trading 
countries including China which sug- 
gests that they may have developed 
simultaneously. 

The following terms are used to 
designate furniture: Tudor or Eliza- 
bethan, Stuart or Jacobean, William 
and Mary, Queen Anne, Georgian, 
Victorian. We also hear of Regency 
furniture, Directoire and first and sec- 
ond Empire. Frequently of late we 
have seen the term Biedermeier used. 
We hear too of Flemish and Dutch 
types. 

To help clarify things I present a 
very compact list with dates of those 
sovereigns in England and France 
whose house or who themselves have 
given the names to furniture styles. 


England. 
House. 


Tudor, 
Elizabeth 1558-1603 
Stuart 
James I 1603-1625 
In 1612 the East India Com- 
pany was formed. 
Charles I 1625-1649 
Commonwealth 1649-1660 
Cromwell 
Charles II 1660-1685 
James II 1685-1688 


Orange Stuarts (Dutch influence 
paramount) 
William and Mary 1689-1702 
Queen Anne 1702-1714 


Hanover 
George I 1714-1727 
George II 1727-1760 
George III 1760-1820 
George IV 1820-1830 
William IV 1830-1837 
Victoria 1837-1901 


France. 
House of Bourbon 

Louis XIV 1643-1715 
Louis XV 1715-1774 
Louis XVI 1774-1791 

Regency and 

French Revolution 
First Republic and 
The Directory 1795-1799 
Consulate and 1st Empire 1799- 

1815 

Second Empire 1852-1870 

In the French list I have included 
only those periods that have influenced 
our furniture fashions chiefly through 
their influence upon English furni- 
ture. A comparison of the two lists 
shows us that Louis XIV began. to 
reign when Charles I was king of 
England and continued through the 
reign of Queen Anne. Louis XV and 
Louis XVI ruled during the time of 
the Georges J, II and III; During 
George the third’s rule also occurred 
the Directory, the Consulate and the 
first Empire in France. The French 
second Empire came in Victoria’s 
reign. 

We must remember that France has 
set the fashions for the rest of the 
world for many years. From the time 
of “the grand monarch” Louis XIV 
therefore down through Victoria’s 
reign we must expect to find France 
influencing furniture styles. 

Look back at the terms used to 
designate furniture and compare with 
the list of Sovereigns. The terms be- 
come quite clear with the possible ex- 
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ception of Jacobean, which needs only 
the reminder that James is Jacobus 
in Latin to have that clear too. 
Biedermeier furniture is German 
from about 1820-1848; and that of the 
Regency period came during the in- 
fancy of the monarch who became 
Louis XIV. 


The term Renaissance is used to 
designate these periods from the time 
of Elizabeth through the reign of 
James the second in England. Start- 
ing in Italy, the revival of art and 
learning spread over Italy, Germany, 
Spain, the Low Countries, France, and 
from France to England during the 
reign of Henry VIII. Here in Eng- 
land it had to make its way in com- 
petition with the Gothic and a 
mingling of Gothic and Renaissance 
came to be known as the Tudor style. 

With this explanation of terms, let 
us discuss the distinguishing features 
of each period. In this country, ex- 
cept in museums, there are few speci- 
mens of Tudor furniture from Eng- 
land. The Jacobean style lasted for 
about a century from the advent of 
James I in 1603 to the accession of 
William and Mary in 1689. 


The earliest English settlers in 
America doubtless brought a few 
pieces of furniture of Tudor and of 
Jacobean style with them and as their 
need for furniture led to its construc- 
tion here they employed the same 
styles worked out in native woods. 
English furniture of this period is 
largely of Oak. That made here is of 
Oak, Maple, Ash, Walnut, Hickory, 
Pine, Birch or whatever was at hand. 

Our houses are so fully furnished 
that we are likely to lose sight of the 
scarcity of furniture in those of our 
early ancestors. Stools, chests, tables, 
press cupboards, these were about all. 
Stools for the most part instead of 
chairs; such chairs as there were of 
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wainscot or chair table style; the 
tables, trestle—a long board resting 
on end supports connected by a long 
stretcher. Chests often of Pine or 
Oak and Pine panelled, carved in low 
relief and decorated as in the Con- 
necticut chest with bosses like: half 
eggs, and half spindles, painted black. 
The Dutch settlers painted their chests 
which were generally plain without 
the panelling and carving that the 
English settlers affected. To this 
period belong the “joint” or “joyned” 
stools. The construction of these 
pieces was very substantial and the 
turnings fine. The general shape was 
rectangular. The splendid press cup- 
boards for the storage of linen and 
valuables belong to this period. Of 
Oak, they usually have the back of the 
chest and the bottoms of the drawers 
of Pine if made in this country. At 
the close of this period there appeared 
the gate-legged table, sometimes with 
but one leaf or flap and the chairs 
with finely turned stiles or posts and 
with three crested slats in the back. 

These styles were followed by those 
known as William and Mary and 
Queen Anne. With the advent of Wil- 
liam into England came the ascend- 
ency of Dutch and Flemish taste. 
During the reign of Charles II and 
James II Dutch styles were increas- 
ingly in favor but became dominant 
with Mary’s Dutch husband. At this 
time many prosperous families from 
the Netherlands came to England to 
live bringing furniture with them and 
setting the fashions for the cabinet 
makers. This meant the employment 
of marquetry, gilding and lacquer. 
The Dutch and Flemish were excellent 
carvers and the Flemish chairs show 
this beautifully. Their high backs 
and seats are often filled with cane. 
Spiral turning such as we associate 
with Jacobean styles (see FLOWER 
GROWER for Dec. 1928) are found in 
Flemish pieces—chairs and cabinets. 
After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1685 many French Hugue- 
nots fled to the Low Countries and 
England. They were expert crafts- 
men. 

In THE FLOWER GROWER for No- 
vember 1927 there is a picture of a 
fine William and Mary highboy and 
in the number for June 1928 a Queen 
Anne lowboy. In England this Dutch 
furniture was largely of Walnut; in 
America of native woods. The low- 
boy is of Maple. The double moulding 
around the drawers is on the frame 
itself. The drops in front are a re- 
minder of the two middle legs on the 
William and Mary piece. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Queen 
Anne period is the bandy or cabriole 
leg ending in a round or pad foot or 
in a claw and ball; the flat, shaped 
splat in the backs of the chairs (see 
FLOWER GROWER for Nov. 1928) and 
the seats broader in front than in the 
back are also characteristic. Previous 
to this time chair seats had been 
square. In the picture of the Queen 
Anne chair you may notice the Span- 
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ish foot. Whence came a Spanish 
foot? Reading the history of western 
Europe we find the struggles between 
Spain and the Netherlands of absorb- 
ing interest. They came to Charles V 
as an inheritance in the early 16th 
century and became independent in 
1648. This Spanish foot is found also 
on banister back chairs of the early 
18th century and in transition chairs 
bridging the Queen Anne and the 
Chippendale periods. To this period 
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belong the introduction of the tall or 
grandfather clock, the secretary desk 
or bureau, as well as fine upholstery 
fabrics including Turkey work. 


NOTE :— 

Turkey work consists of brightly-colored worsted 
figures on a background resembling burlap. A 
good example may be seen on a settee in the 
Essex Institute in Salem, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1, is a transition chair. A Chippendale 
back, Queen Anne base, with Spanish feet. 

No. 2, A Banister back chair, Queen Anne 
1700-1720. 





Has Lime a Place in the Flower Garden? 
BY JOHN A. SLIPHER 


(Extension Specialist in Soils, Ohio State University) 


and satisfying foliage in the flower 


Hand satis visions of brilliant bloom 
garden often wane as the season 


progresses. The results fall- short of 
the hopes. 
Success in the flower garden rests 


chiefly on the soil. Given good seed or 
stock material, our floral result may be 
highly pleasing or fall short of our an- 
ticipation, depending on whether or not 
the soil has had preparation. Fanciful 
flights of vision aid none in this program. 

Bloom and foliage come out of the soil 
and there is the place to build them. For 
that purpose, the flower gardener will 
marshal the right soil conditions in the 
form of moisture, lime, and plant food. 

In most gardens, the moisture de- 
mands of the plants are usually fairly 
well catered to. But that is about as 
far as attention goes. Just as each 
plant displays its own peculiar require- 
ment for moisture, so likewise does each 
have a peculiar appetite with reference 
to lime in the soil. Some flowers grow 
better and bloom more beautifully in a 
rootbed well laden with lime, while 
others dislike and fail to thrive under 
such conditions, but actually demand 
an acid soil. Still others fall between 
these extremes. 

Flowers That Need Lime.—Among 
our flowers most responsive to plenty of 
lime in the soil are: Carnation, Snap- 
dragon, Geranium, Wallflower, Roses, 
Sweet Pea, Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, 
Poppy, Mignonette, Stock, Nasturtium, 
and Chrysanthemum. The lime affords 
not only better foliage and growth but 
contributes to quality of bloom in certain 
instances. Some English growers assert 
that bloom is more refined and colors 
better on Snapdragon, Carnation, and 
Chrysanthemum, and color of foliage 
improved in case of Coleus, when soil 
is limed. 

By liming a needy soil, Nasturtiums 
and Sweet Peas are caused to bloom 
more abundantly. The same is true of 
Roses. These plants are at their best 
only on a soil having a neutral or near- 
neutral reaction, and soils that are acid 
can be brought up to that level by the 
simple trick of liming when preparing 
the soil for planting. The amount of 
liming material to apply will be gauged 
by the deficiency of the soil. 

Though less exacting in appetite, a 
second group of flowering plants like and 
profit from a reasonable stock of lime in 
the soil. Of these, the common garden 
forms of Narcissus, Daffodil, Gladiolus, 
Tulip, Tuberous-rooted Begonia, Iris, 
Lily, Pansy, Cyclamen, Heliotrope, Ager- 


etum, and Larkspur may be mentioned. 
Most bulbs and tuberous-rooted flower- 
ing plants may be included in this group. 

Indifference toward lime is shown by 
Petunia, Aster, Marigold, Violet, Prim- 
rose, Sweet William, and Baby’s Breath, 
unless the soil is sharply acid. In that 
case, they do respond to a mild treatment 
with lime. Ordinarily, however, we need 
give little concern over their welfare on 
most soils in Ohio. 

Acid Soils Suit Some Plants.—At the 
other extreme are plants that prefer an 
acid soil and are either injured by or do 
poorly on a fairly calcareous soil. For 


_ them the use of lime is to be avoided, 


even though the soil is distinctly acid 
and lean in lime. In fact, some soils 
need an acid-producing agent such as 
acid peat to make conditions congenial 
to the plants. The most outstanding 
members of this group are: Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea, Fibrous-rooted Begonia, 
and a few rare Narcissus. Most of the 
Ferns and other plants which grow in a 
cool place also do best when the soil is 
distinctly acid. 

In attempting to meet the specific lime 
appetite of his flowers, the grower is 
necessarily at a loss to the existing lime 
situation in his soil. No flat recommen- 
dation can be made to cover all cases. 
Each flower garden soil is a problem to 
itself. Those in the eastern half of Ohio 
are likely to need liming; those in the 
western portion are equally likely not 
to need it. Eastern Ohio soils are notor- 
iously poor in lime, and flower lovers 
may well give careful attention to this 
feature of the soil condition. The same 
is true of the territory embracing Ham- 
ilton, Clermont, Brown, southern War- 
ren, Clinton, and Highiand Counties. In 
western Ohio one should suspect lime 
shortage only on the gray soil. 

Amount of Lime to Apply.—For the 
first group, or most lime-loving flowers, 
from 5 to 7 pounds of hydrated lime to 
each 100 square feet of soil may be re- 
garded as a standard treatment on the 
more deficient soils. Half that rate will 
suffice on soils only moderately acid. 
Upon applying the lime it is advisable 
to work it into the first 3 or 4 inches of 
soil any time before planting. For Roses 
and other established plants, spading and 
digging it in around the plant is ef- 
fective. 

It is not amiss to emphasize that lime 
alone is not sufficient to produce a full 
measure of growth in plants. Commer- 
cial fertilizer of suitable analysis and 
right quantity for each type of plant is 
needed for satisfying results. 
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Some Wild Flowers that 


Grow on the Chickamauga 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER | 


HE people of the United States 

know Chickamauga as a battle- 

field where one of the bloodiest 
battles of the Civil War was fought. 
But I know it as a beautiful stream 
where grow many species of the hand- 
somest Wild Fiowers that are found 
in the woodlands. 


all of which arrived by some means of 
transportation furnished them by 
Nature. 

For the last six years I have been 
making frequent visits at Brookside 
Farm, near the Chickamauga, where 
I may depend on finding the most 
beautiful Wild Flowers and of many 











The Country Home at Brookside, near the Chickamauga, where I find peace and flowers 


The man who never keeps a record 
of the varieties of Wild Flowers that 
he finds growing in a given locality 
can scarcely make a guess that will 
approximate the number of species 
that are native there. Since Wild 
Flowers of different kinds bloom at 
various seasons, to make a list that 
is near correct, requires a visit each 
week for almost eight months in the 
year. For example, at my home in 
the city in the front and back yard, 
and on the sidewalk spaces I have 
found growing wild within the last 
twenty years more than 125 species, 





A clump of Indian Pipe that 


grew on the Chickamauga 





varieties. There I may look out of 
my upstairs window and see, in ad- 
dition to the growing crops, fields of 
white and golden Flowers in the 
meadows and nearby hillside, while 
down in the swamp in June, Swamp 
Rose Mallow’s large white blossoms 
may be observed many rods away. 
There are Virginia Bluebell, Ameri- 
can Cowslip, Greek Valerian, White 
Trilliums, Sessile Trilliums, three 





There is enough beauty and wonder 
in most any Wild Flower to arouse 
the interest of any normal mind 
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species of Sneezeweeds, Indian Pipe, 
Sleepy Catchfly, Mock Bishopweed, 
which so greatly resembles Queen 
Anne’s Lace, Wild Sweet Potato, Wood 
Nettle, Spider Lily, Swamp Saxifrage, 
Arrow Arum and hundreds of other 
interesting species, including two 
Amsonias, each and everyone with 
enough wonder to arouse the mind of 
any normal person. In fact, there is 
enough wonder and beauty about the 
average Flower when it is pointed 
out to young or old to awaken them 
to the marvelous world that lies about 
them. 

For example, take the common Wood 
Nettle (Urticastrum  divaricatum) 
that throngs the overflow ground on 
the creek banks in dense beds. When 
my bare legs of boyhood days met its 
array of sharp spines that left formic 
acid burning my flesh as the stings 
from Honeybees do, I formed a bitter 
hatred for it. Later in life when I 
put away childish ways I transplanted 
it to my Wild Flower Garden and 
found in it one of the most remark- 
able schemes in Nature employed in 
pollinating its blossoms. To learn 
this secret I lay flat on the ground for 
more than an hour, in a hot August 
sun, and watched the tiny staminate 
flowers that grew down on the stalk, 
shoot into the air and explode as 
miniature cannon balls. Each ex- 
plosion made a pollen smoke about 
two inches in diameter, and as it 
floated upwards enough of the grains 
settled on the pistillate flowers to as- 
sure the Wood Nettle that its pos- 
terity would be safe! 

Now the Wood Nettle has become 
a favorite of mine, and children come 
to me for plants that they may grow 
them chiefly to acquaint their little 
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The Wood Nettle. The tiny male 
flowers down on the stem among the 
* Jeaves shoot into the air and explode 
as bombs and the pollen dust then 
rises and settles on the female flowers 
at the top. 
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friends with the plants’ stinging man- 
ners. Indeed, it has become a joke 
plant with some boys and girls. 


NE of the handsomest species of 


Fleabanes that I have found, 
whose botanical name is Erigeron 
philadelphicus, has proven a_ very 


worthy plant for beds, and it is so 
prolific that it re-seeds itself. It 
sometimes makes people believe that 
it is true Robin’s Plantain. 

In my part of the world, the chalk- 
white Indian Pipe is not always plen- 
tiful, but on a virgin forty-acre tract 
of wooded land on the Chickamauga, 
on a September day, I ran on to tens 
of thousands of them. I saw more 
Indian Pipe plants there that day than 
I have seen within the last twenty 
years. The accompanying picture is 
made of a clump of them. In the 
Raccoon Mountains twelve miles west- 
ward, on an early Autumn ramble, 
I ran onto hundreds of the pure-pink 
variety of Indian Pipes, but they 
were not standing a fifth as thick as 
those that I discovered on the Chick- 
amauga. Not every person has ob- 
served how the Indian Pipe, on ma- 
turing its seeds, lifts its nodding head 
and turns it to the skies as if invok- 
ing the blessings of the Almighty 
on its posterity. 

The Sleepy Catchfly plant is an- 
other remarkable Wild Flower, as in- 
conspicuous as its’ small pinkish 
flowers are, which open for only a 
short time in the sunshine. Beneath 
each joint and on each branch is a 
sticky band that resembles the com- 
mon fly paper that we purchase to 
catch flies. The Sleepy Catchfly 
(Silene Antirrhina) spreads these 
traps to catch the crawling insects 
which might steal its nectar without 
being able to distribute the pollen. 
Thus it saves the nectar for the visi- 
tors that come on wing and who can 
in return, fertilize its flowers. It is 
closely related to Starry and Bladder 
Campion. It is found growing in 
waste places most everywhere, and is 
especially fond of taking up its abode 
in strawberry fields. 


MONG the dependable Wild Flow- 

ers of the strikingly handsome 
kind is the Wild Sweet Potato 
(Ipomoae pandurata), a full cousin 
of the cultivated Sweet Potato.. It 
grows on the uplands as well as the 
lowlands. It maintains a_ savings 
account in the manner of a Wild Po- 
tato that weighs anywhere from four 
to twenty pounds each. This was the 
Indian’s Potato, a coarse article of 
food compared to the soft cultivated 
sorts that we know. Its food-savings 
account enables the Wild Sweet Potato 
to master a drouth and keep up its 
regular profuse blooming habits. It 
thrives from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico and westward to Texas. Its 
white blossom with a dark purple lin- 
ing in its throat measures from 2 to 4 
inches in diameter. It is closely ‘re- 
lated to the Moonflower, and begins to 
open its blossom slowly about three 
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o’clock in the morning, in order to 
catch the Hawk Moths on their last 
visits to the long-throated flowers. 
It closes its blossoms by noon, unless 
the weather is cool or cloudy. 

Its blossom is a very dainty acquisi- 
tion to any garden and is one of the 
favorites of the Solitary Bees who 
are constantly calling on it, and who 
sprawl into the corolla as rudely as 
some roughneck. It is the habit of 
this particular Bee to permit the 
flower to close up on it and there 
the Bee remains throughout the after- 
noon, and usually until the next morn- 
ing when he is ready to crawl out 
and enter the freshly-opened flowers 
nearby. 

One morning I got out of bed at 
2 o’clock and took my stand by the 
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side of a flower bud of this plant. It 
began to open at three o’clock. I 
used a flashlight and kept a pencil 
and tablet. I was determined to take 
the name of every visitor who came 
and by the time the flower closed be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, my list showed that this one 
flower had been visited by 148 Soli- 
tary Bees, 12 Sweat Bees, one Moth, 
and 12 Conotalus Beetles making a 
total of 373 visitors while it was hold- 
ing open house! If you do not think 
that you are missing a thrill, let me 
urge you to sit up throughout the 
night as I often do and keep the watch 
over some nocturnal flower and meet 
the visitors that come to it. When 
morning comes, you may feel that you 
have visited a new world! 





Notes on July Gardening 


BY A. LOUISE WOODFORD FEGUSON, (Conn.) 


T might seem that the gardener 
could take a vacation now that gar- 
dens are growing nicely and flow- 

ers are budding and blooming; but 
there are a number of very necessary 
things to be done at this time. 

For example; the ground is apt to 
be very dry in the middle of the Sum- 
mer and dead leaves appear on the 
plants. These should be picked off, 
not only because of the unsightly ap- 
pearance they give to the plant, but 
for the sake of raising more healthy 
plants. 

Again; since there is apt to be a 
parched condition of the soil during 
July and August, it should be con- 
stantly cultivated and extra watering 
should be done. Do not merely 
sprinkle the ground, but water it gen- 
erously as needed ;—not too often. 

The Japanese Iris, which blooms as 
late as July, will require your atten- 
tion if it is to appear at its best. It 
will call for an extra supply of water. 
Remove the dead blossoms as soon as 
they appear. 

Sweet Peas need a greater abund- 
ance of water in the Mid-summer. 
Few plants require as much water at 
all times, and certainly none require 
more in dry weather than the Sweet 
Peas. They should also be kept 
picked. A daily picking in the early 
Summer will keep them blooming all 
Summer; it will give you larger blos- 
soms and a greater profusion of them: 

Phlox is another plant which will re- 
spond quickly to a little extra water 
during this hot month. If it is 
watered thoroughly as often as once a 
week, it will amply reward you with 
larger bloom and longer stems. 

Cut off the July blooms of your 
Hollyhocks and Delphiniums and they 
may bloom again in late August or 
early September. It is sometimes ad- 
visable to cut the entire Delphinium 
plant back, clear to the roots. 

If your Shrubs must be pruned, this 
is the time to do it. The Privet hedge 


may be cut as often:as twice a week 
during the mid-summer months. 

The Ramblers will be through 
blooming by the last of the month and 
the old stalks should be cut back con- 
siderably. A good rule to follow for 
this pruning is to cut the stalk back 
as far as you think it should be cut, 
and then cut it back some more. 

If you want more Rose plants, lay 
these cuttings on the ground and cover 
with sand or any soil, and the ma- 
jority of them will take root. 

If you wish your Forget-me-nots to 
bloom in the Fall cut the first blos- 
soms. 

Picking Pansies every day will 
strengthen the plants and keep them 
blooming late into the Fall or even 
early Winter. 

Many of the Perennials will go to 
seed during the month. These should 
be collected and planted either in trial 
gardens or in the permanent gardens. 
The seeds should be planted a little 
deeper than in the Spring, and the 
ground kept moist. As soon as they 
come through the ground, shade should 
be provided for them for the first few 
days. 

But the flower garden is not to oc- 
cupy all of our attention at this time. 
It is time to make a second planting 
of String Beans, Beets, Carrots, 
Lettuce, Spinach, Swiss Chard, and 
Kohlrabi. 

This is the best time to set out the 
Brussels Sprouts. Celery plants and 
Cauliflower can also be set out as late 
as July. 

The leaves of your Radishes will be 
tough now, but the stems, cooked with 
Trillium leaves make an_ excellent 
green of unusual flavor. Young nar- 


row Dock leaves will still be tender for 
greens. 

Watering and plenty of cultivation 
in the Vegetable Garden will help to 
produce better Vegetables, just as the 
same treatment gave you better Flow- 
ers in your Flower Garden. 
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Impending Rose Advances 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


5 ae readers of these papers have 


noted some time since, that I 

have ceased to give intimate 
monthly cultural suggestions, because 
I believe I am meeting through this 
magazine, amateurs who do not need 
continually to be told that 2 and 2 
added together usually make 4. We 
are out of the primer stage, I trust, 
and while it is most desirable to have 
new rose addicts who need the primary 
material, {hese cun aii properly be re- 
ferred to publications exactly suited 
to their needs, as, for example, a book 
of which I am one of the three non- 
royali -receiving authors, and nay 
therefc:2 justly claim to have set down 
the data as a rose service rather than 
as a matter of personal profit. This 
book is “How to Grow Roses,” pub- 
lished at $2 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, anc including precisely what th 
beginner needs to know as adduced by 
the experience of Robert Pyle, G. A. 
Stevens and myself. That the fisst 
ec.tion of this book was three times 
that ever before made fo. a rose buok, 
and that it has beer sold out inside 
six months, requiring a second edition, 
is mournfully pleasant to write, be- 
cause I could find garden use for the 
money that would be coming to me as 
royalty if there was a royalty! 

Now I would like to discuss, with 
the acuce FLOWER GROWER friends, 
scme ot the recent and prospective 
rose advances. I begin by mentioning 
the fact trat a young Chinaman, 
Shi-fu Chen, is really studying Roses 
in Cambridge with the clear plan of 
yuoing tome toe the Flowery Kingdom 
in a year or two, there to undertake 
to put to work the facts he has found 


in the United States, with what his 
own compatriots have been doing for 
more centuries of rose attention than 
we have experienced decades. When 
one reads, as in Prof. M. Leslie Han- 
cock’s article on “Roses in China,” 
printed in the 1927 American Rose 
Annual, that Crimson Rambler was an 
old, old Rose the name of which trans- 
lated there as “Ten Sisters” is really 
“Shi Tzmei,” and when it is further 
found that this same investigator io- 
cated Rosa odorata 22449, which has 
made a furore as ar understock for 
Roses, as an old variety there named 
“Fun Jwan Lo,” it is not hard to see 
that there is a great field to work in, 
narticularly when the worker is a man 
who knows the language and the ideas. 

So this is one of the possible Rose 
Advances that I like to think about. 

Another one is the attempt being 
made by Prof. N. E. Hansen, of State 
College, Brookings, South Dakota, to 
breed Roses that will stand the cold 
of the “Blizzard country” without pro- 
tection. Professor Hansen wrote me 
that he was “hoping to originate 
double, fragrant Roses that will be 
hardy without winter protection and 
will bloom all Summer.” Some pre- 
scription, that, to fill, but Professor 
Hansen has actual advances on the 
way toward filling it; and I have at 
Breeze Hill something like a dozen of 
his experimental varieties, to which 
thank Heaven, he has not attached the 
names of lady friends, but has taken 
instead a system. of nomenclature 
which permits these Roses to be called 
Amdo, Ekta, Koza, Tetonkaha, and the 
like. These new Roses won’t be so 
much for the Middle States climate, 





Rosa setigera,—a species native to the U. S. 
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where the modern Rose flourishes, but 
they will be, as the hybridization and 
cross-germination proceeds, a_ tre- 
mendous advantage to a cold and now 
almost roseless range of territory. 


ho ip poder seomeggy I think there is more 
American go-aheadness in Aus- 
tralia than in America. The Aus- 
tralians are vigorous and tireless ex- 
perimenters, and various issues of the 
American Rose Annual have testified 
how deeply they go into the needs of 
the Rose. One study, printed several 
years ago, told of the influence of cer- 
tain elements on the color of the 
Roses. Another provided an almost 
certain specific against mildew by in- 
creasing the content of potash in the 
soil. But Mr. Alister Clark has dipped 
hard into the possibilities of Rose 
species that do not grow in the United 
States. His Rosa gigantea hybrids 
would theoretically not be hardy here, 
vet there have pulled through at 
Breeze Hill a half-dozen and more of 
these hybrids, while others have 
“passed out” during a severe Winter, 
and the result is to get a chance at 
the peculiar qualities contributed by 
Rosa gigantea. The variety Scorcher, 
for example, evidences to us what this 
man’s ideals may easily amount to. 
The name describes the color. The 
flower is large, semi-double, open, and 
altogether gorgeous. This and other 
Australian varieties are really con- 
tributing a different and desirable 
note to the Rose in America. 


Then the next thought of Rose Ad- 
vance comes in connection with the 
work of Mr. M. H. Horvath, of 
Mentor, Ohio, an experimenter who 
has no respect whatever for tradition, 
but a keen and definite desire to bring 
into the rose picture qualities, colors, 
fragrances, habits not conventional. 
That Mr. Horvath was the actual 
author—if that is the right word—of 
the first Wichuraiana hybrids will 
place his spirited achievements. Now 
this capable worker is trying to bring 
into the stream of modern rose life 
the superb hardiness, vigor, and other 
good qualities of our native Rosa 
setigera. At Breeze Hill we hope to 
have growing this 1930 Summer, a 
dozen or more of these hybrids, which 
Mr. Horvath does not expect to show 
rose perfection, but which undoubt- 
edly will provide the basis for further 
second- and third-generation crosses. 
It is of immense biological interest, 
and I think equal interest to rose 
lovers who do not care anything about 
biology, to know that this reach into 
the Setigera possibilities is going on. 

In the 1930 American Rose Annual 
Professor Gericke told about his ex- 
periments in growing Roses in water, 
not as a matter of casual curiosity, 
but rather that there might be de- 
termined the necessities of rose nutri- 
tion. Professor Gericke was not will- 
ing to send out the prescriptions to be 
used until further tiresome, painstak- 
ing experimentation had established 
more definite conditions. Sufficient 
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was stated and shown in picture in the 
Annual to indicate that not only 
knowledge but facility was in sight 
of real experimenters. 

Meanwhile other investigators are 
trying to get at just what a plant takes 
out of the soil so that it may be put 
back again, with, it is hoped, the re- 
sult of telling us how to relieve soil 
fatigue that arises when Roses have 
been repeatedly grown in the same 
land. 

A very unusual interest in rose hy- 
bridization is manifesting itself, and 
I sometimes wish I had the courage to 
gather together from the fifteen issues 
of the American Rose Annual all the 
rose lore from such men as Van Fleet, 
Hill, E. A. White, George C. Thomas, 
and others; putting into one compact 
little volume the story of the last 
score of years in American rose im- 
provement. Someone will do it some- 
time! 

The spirit of experimentation which 
we now have notably in America is 
a most desirable answer to the old 
demand for prescriptions, favored 
dozens, and the like. We are coming 
to know that Roses are intensely local 
in their preferences, and “The Proof 
of the Pudding,” which in the 1930 
American Rose Annual told what 53 
observers thought of fully 200 new 
Roses, will help any thoughtful and 
reasonable reader to see how he can 
immensely help himself by thinking as 
he grows Roses. 

Rose plant handling is immensely 
improving. Better plants are being 
made, and they are being handled and 
shipped better. This is not the place 
to go into the rose understock prob- 
lem, which is a hard one, but it is in 
point here to mention the recent par- 
afine discussions, which as they de- 
velop may provide us with a means of 
assuring the start of the Roses we 
plant in the Spring that otherwise 
might easily have passed out because 
of stem evaporation. So soon as I can 
get the practicable details of the 
achievements in this direction, I will 
surely pass them on to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 





Night Blooming Cereus 


I have succeeded in preserving my 
bloom from the Night Blooming 
Cereus by placing it carefully in a 
quart of alcohol. The jar, of course, 
must have a wide open neck so as not 
to break any of the petals or frail 
sepals. Then it can be sealed tightly 
and kept for future study and inspec- 
tion. Botany classes in our schools 
find this of great value, as it keeps 
in this condition for a long time. As 
it ages it turns yellow. 

The Cereus comes into full bloom at 
11 P. M. My family found that by 
inserting a flashlight in the pot and 
moving it around the bloom at various 
angles, they were able to study it more 
minutely since it does not bear 
handling at all. 


HENRIETTA SCHMEUSZER, (Ohio) 
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Useful Hints for July 


UST about now enthusiasm begins 

to wane. “It’s really too hot for 
working in the garden,” thinks the 
amateur, and day by day weeds and 
other things that need attention are 
slowly but surely getting the upper 
hand. No, Miss Gardener, this will 
not do; there must be no such thing 
as too hot or too anything. Diseases 
and pests may be somewhat affected 
by weather conditions, but never fear, 
enough are not, to make attention on 
your part, be it ever so hot, an ab- 
solute necessity unless you want to 
acknowledge failure and that you are 
a quitter. 

“Enthusiasm is one of the most 
powerful engines of success. When 
you do a thing, do it with your might. 
Put your whole soul into it. Stamp it 
with your personality. Be active, be 
energetic, be enthusiastic and faithful, 
and you will accomplish your object. 
Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.” Do not let it 
evaporate even though it may make 
you perspire unpleasantly. A copious 
flow from the pores is mighty dis- 
agreeable, but most cleansing to the 
body. 


Here’s a good spray that you can 
mix yourself; probably considerably 
below market prices. It is an all- 
around remedy, fungicide and insec- 
ticide;—9 lbs. dusting sulphur, 1 Ib. 
arsenate of lead, 1 lb. tobacco dust. 

You need it in July and during all 
the growing months. 


Nasturtiums are beginning to bloom 
now, and will soon be the prey of black 
aphis. Use Black leaf 40 or some 
other form of tobacco. An addition 
of soap, whale oil is considered the 
safest; will cause the spray to cling 
better and thus make the smothering 
process more effective. 


Watch the Roses for green worms 
and “pick them off.” A shallow pan 
with a little kerosene in it makes an 
easy effective recepticle. 


Delphiniums are among the out- 
standing flowers of early July. They 
are sometimes injured by Delphinium 
blight. One of the suggested cures is 
bi-carbonate of soda (baking soda) 
2 tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water. 


The average amateur stops fertiliz- 
ing after the spring dressing. Unless 
the soil is unusually rich more should 
be added every two or three weeks up 
to flowering time. Do not apply liquid 


manure to dry soil. Water first. 
Otherwise the foliage may turn 
yellow. 


July is apt to be a dry month, but 
do not water the garden unless it is 
absolutely necessary. If you must 
water, soak the ground well er the 
hair roots instead of going deeper into 
the ground for moisture will seek it 
near the surface and make shallow- 
rooted plants. You will have to keep 
up watering too, until Nature takes a 
hand again and sends a good soaking 
rain. On the other hand, if the gar- 
den is really dry do not let it suffer 
because you are afraid to water too 
soon. Simply try to be guided by 
common sense and good judgment. 


You will be going into the country 
and probably to the woods off and on 
through July. Always have a trowel 
along and either a basket or a good 
strong paper bag. You may find some- 
thing that you would so like for the 
wild-flower section. If taken up care- 
fully with plenty of soil it stands a 
good chance of living. Unless you 
have a means of digging it properly 
and something to carry it in good con- 
dition do not risk its life. 


Mow the lawn often enough so that 
the clippings will be very short and 
can remain on the grass as a mulch. 
If too long they will soon turn yellow 
and be unsightly. 





Editorial Notes 


6 lsc Flower Show season is getting 
under way and with it comes the 
thought; just what is the object of 
these exhibitions? Different people 
have various ideas on this subject, as 
on most others. It is a legitimate, 
debatable proposition; still the orig- 
inal, primary reason for “shows” 
whether of Flowers, Vegetables, Dogs, 
Horses, and so on, through an endless 
list of subjects, is for improvement of 
individuals by each exhibitor striving 
for the first place or as near to it as 
possible. Unless a Flower Show re- 
sults in a universal desire to raise the 
standard of varieties grown, it is more 
or less a waste of time and energy. 
There is a strong growing tendency 
to put artistic arrangement in the first 
rank, often with little or no regard to 
the quality of the flowers used. Some- 
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times the flowers were not even grown 
by the one showing them. For a 
winter exhibition, arrangement of 
flowers obtained from florists is about 
all that can be expected; but when 
the garden season is on there is no 
excuse for putting second things first. 


I have just been reading Wright’s 
“The Gardener’s Bed-Book.” Bits of 
garden lore, arranged by months, and 
to be read just before one snaps off 
the light and passes into dream-land. 
Evidently the author is often called 
upon to act as judge at flower shows 
and how he does sarcastically score 
“Artistic Arrangements” with “a 
Great Hatred.” Here is a sample; 
“Into my nervous and irritated ear 
have been poured such words as ‘bal- 
ance,’ ‘color harmony,’ ‘suitable con- 
tainer,’ until I was ready to commit 
justifiable homicide.” He goes on to 
say that some one made up a set of 
rules about arrangement and women 
have accepted them along with the 
ten commandments. How like a flock 
of sheep we humans are, and not the 
women only! The writer then tells of 
two lovely bowls filled by a woman 
who had never heard of rules for ar- 
rangement. They expressed her per- 
sonal taste. 

Such another bowl is one of my own 
never to be forgotten memories. On 
the table in a farmhouse kitchen stood 
a big yellow mixing bowl, filled to 
over-flowing with most beautiful 
sprays of Trailing Arbutus, just gath- 
ered in a near-by wood lot. There are 
no words adequate to express one’s 
feelings at such a sight. 

Let’s try to be more natural and 
not what children dub “copy cats.” 
Also if we hold a Flower Show, let’s 
see that specimen blooms receive our 
first consideration, not neglecting ar- 
rangements of various types, but giv- 
ing them second place. 


How rapidly the floral panorama 
has sped by during the early Spring, 
with its unusual heat and drought! 
Blooms came and went so fast that 
every hour missed from the garden 
was a great loss of pleasure. 


Cotton-tail Rabbits have done much 
damage in Utica gardens during the 
past Winter and early Spring. They 
seem to have forsaken the surround- 
ing country and the parks, or perhaps 
have just over-flowed into the city, 
even to within fifteen or twenty 
minutes walk of its very heart. In 
my own garden, Crocuses were the 
choice tit-bits. Only those in front of 
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the house escaped. In other parts of 
the garden both leaves and buds lost 
the tops as soon as they appeared 
above ground. One member of “The 
Club” reported every vestige of gar- 
den material eaten down to the 
ground. Iris, Hydrangeas, Roses; in 
fact nothing was too choice or too 
common for their diet. Nature failed 
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to supply the usual blanket of snow 
for protection. 

How to combat this evil is a prob- 
lem as the Rabbits are protected by 
law; besides, shooting is not allowed 
in the city and would be very dan- 
gerous if it were permitted. Any other 
means would endanger the lives of 
house pets. 





Pruning for Bloom 
MRS. CHAS. A. 8S. HOWLETT, (N.Y.) 


HE most important thing to 
| know in connection with the 
operation of pruning is that one 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
the flowering characteristics of the 
plants to be pruned. Our lawn shrubs 
especially are often subjected to the 
most indiscriminate kind of pruning. 
This work is done for various rea- 
sons but as the subject of this talk is 
“Pruning for Bloom” we will take only 
that side of it. 

An ornamental plant is rarely over- 
supplied with flowers, and it therefore 
behooves us to preserve, so far as pos- 
sible, all the buds which produce 
bloom. One of the commonest faults 
is to apply the same kind of treatment 
to all shrubs and trees. We simply 
“cut off their heads with a big butcher 
knife.” 

Buds containing flowers for the suc- 
ceeding year are often developed on 
wood which is formed after the plant 
has matured its flowers, therefore 
pruning of plants like the Mock 
Orange, High-bush Cranberry, Snow- 
ball and Van Houttei Spirea, should 
be done almost immediately after the 
flowers have matured, (never delayed 
more than two weeks,) to stimulate 
the next year’s growth. 

On the other hand the Rose of 
Sharon, Butterfly Bush, (in this cli- 
mate this dies down like a perennial 
plant and shoots up again in the 
Spring, if it doesn’t winterkill) Hy- 
drangea (Summer), Snowberry, Bar- 
berry, Douglas Spirea, False Indigo, 
New Jersey Tea, Cut-leaf Hemp and 
so on, should be pruned in late Winter 
or early Spring to produce a maximum 
of bloom. In this list we might also 
include Spice Bush, Button Bush, Red 
Bud, Honeysuckle, Witch Hazel, 
Privet, Rose Acacia. Forsythia is a 
very early bloomer and should be 
pruned immediately after flowering as 
next year’s blossoms come on this sea- 
son’s early growth the same as the 
Raspberry and Rambler Roses. 

In connection with this discussion it 
should also be borne in mind that 
there are also trees and shrubs such 
as Flowering Dogwood, Judas Tree 
and Lilacs, which are not so much 
benefited by annual pruning and 
should only be entrusted to experts 
and most careful workmen. 

Some plants require only the re- 
moval of dead wood or superflucus 


growth such as suckers, and would 
be more or less injured by the opera- 
tion of pruning. They are normally 
slow-growing and have a tendency to 
maintain a normal shape as they in- 
crease in size. In these, the trimming 
does not encourage a sufficient new 
growth and often so impairs the 
physiological condition of the plants 
that flowering ability is impaired to a 
marked degree for a year or two. 

Evergreens which should be pruned 
in May or June are Fir, Pine and 
Spruce. Cypress, Juniper, Yew and 
Arborvitae may be pruned at any time 
if they need it. 


Root-pruning tends to reduce wood 
production and thus increase flower 
and fruit production. Top-pruning 
favors wood production, so in trans- 
planting, tops are cut back, to com- 
pensate for the roots lost in moving. 
Never prune so that a new growth is 
encouraged too late to harden before 
the winter season. 


All seed pods should be removed 
from Rhododendrons. Lilacs and 
many other shrubs would be strength- 
ened and greately improved in appear- 
ance if the faded flowers were re- 
moved and seed not allowed to form. 

Pruning of Roses is a law unto 
itself, so I have left its consideration 
for some future time. 





Speaking of Exhibitions 


As the time for planning Flower 
Shows has drawn near it behooves 
those interested to consider the rea- 
sons for holding such exhibitions and 
the rules and regulations that should 
govern them. One of the compara- 
tively new features of these Shows 
is the prominence given to arrange- 
ments of cut flowers, but while this 
is well and interesting in its way, it is 
after all but an attractive accomplish- 
ment that has little or nothing to do 
with the growing of flowers, and 
should not have first consideration in 
planning the exhibition. 

The first step in the cooking of roast 
hare, “First, catch your hare,” might 
well be considered in this connection. 
The main object of an Horticultural 
Exposition is to show the comparative 
value of species and varieties with 
their manner of growth and develop- 
ment, and this cannot be attained by 
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“arrangements” where each flower is 
only a part of the whole. 


An artist might make a charming 
picture of a tumble-down old shack, 
but an architect would not. go to it 
for help or inspiration, and while 
charming “arrangements” are often 
made with inferior material, they are 
not especially helpful to the “dirt 
gardener.” In any case these displays 
should conform to the general rule 
that every exhibitor must grow his 
(or her) own flowers, if entered for 
competition, for it is manifestly un- 
fair that those who do grow their 
own should be obliged to compete with 
others who are allowed to “buy, beg 


or steal” the materials for their con- 
coctions, and who may skim the cream 
from any number of gardeners, if 
need be, in order to achieve the de- 
sired results. 

Rules should be carefully thought 
out, and when decided on should be 
strictly adhered to. Any attempt to 
adjust them to individual cases is sure 
to result in confusion and dissatis- 
faction. 

It goes without saying that all ex- 
hibits should be legibly and correctly 
labeled, and should in all ways con- 
form to specifications if they are to 
compete for ribbins or prizes. 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 








Something for 


Our Children 








Doll’s Dining Room Chair 


HE chair is perhaps the hardest to 

make. We need ten pieces of white 
wood. Make two pieces five inches long 
and one-half inch square on the ends. 
Two pieces two inches long, one-half 
inch square on the ends. Five pieces one 
and one-half inches long, and one-half 
inch square on ends. 
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“The seat is two and one-half inches 
long, two inches wide, and only three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick. 

Make the back first. Fig. 1 shows you 
how. The dotted lines show where to 
nail in both Figs. 1 and 2. 

Next, make the front as in Fig. 2. 
Then nail the two side pieces to the back. 
Nail the front to the ends of the sides. 

Last of all, nail the seat in position. 
You will have a neat strong chair. 





Bible Stories 


ANIEL was a good man who loved 
his God and prayed te Him every 
day. When Daniel was a little boy he 
had been taken from his home to a 
strange land and there he lived in the 
king’s house. He was always so good 
and kind, the king and every one else 
loved him and allowed him to do much 
as he liked. 
When he grew up the king liked 


Daniel, but one day a man coaxed the 
king to say that no one should pray to 
God, but to some of the heathen gods. 
This did not make any difference to 
Daniel. God had always taken care of 
him and he prayed to God every day just 
the same as before. 

Now, this wicked man came and told 
the king that Daniel was not obeying 
him and prayed to his God. The king 
had said that any one who did not obey 
would be put in a den of lions. The 
king was very sorry for Daniel, but he 
had to keep his word. He had Daniel 
put into a den where there were hungry 
lions. The next morning the king 
hurried to the den to see if the lions had 
eaten Daniel, but when he came near 
Daniel said God sent an angel to keep 
the lions from harming him. The lions 
had not tried to hurt him at all. 

The king was very happy and took 
Daniel to the palace, but he did not try 
to make him stop praying to his God. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





“Pollyanna” 


AM the youngest pet Chicken of my 

mistress, who is very kind and loving 
to me. She always sees to it that I 
have the best of everything, and I get 
many more privileges than the rest of 
my sisters. 

We all live together, (there are 
twenty-three of us, including one 
brother) in a nice warm house, having 
one window and door on the south, two 
doors and one window on the east, and 
one window on the north. There is a 
good-sized yard in which there is one 
gate. There are two nice shade trees in 
the yard. We chickens need a shady 
place to scratch. 

My sisters and brother are mean to 
me, chasing me all over the yard. I am 
so nervous and afraid from being picked 
at and chased that I cannot enjoy my 
meals. I try to keep out of the yard 
during the day. Mistress always lets 
me out of the yard, into her yard when 
she opens the door in the morning, but 
I have two good wings and when she for- 
gets me or does not come out, I fly up 
on top of our house and jump down on 
the other side. Anything is better than 
staying in there. 

Just a few words about what I eat. 
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Mistress feeds us a mixed feed made of 
cornchop, shorts, meatscraps, oilmeal 
with a little salt, which she puts in our 
feeder. Then we get cornchop in a 
trough, besides whole corn at noon, 
mostly shelled, and a can of oats at 
night. I think she feeds us oats to keep 
us from eating all of the mixed feed that 
belongs to the old Hens, but I don’t see 
why she need care about that. I notice 
the old Hens are perfectly willing to eat 
up our feed whenever they get the 
chance. Turn about is fair play, I think. 

We always have plenty of fresh water 
to drink. Some people seem to think 
Chickens do not need much water, but our 
mistress is not that way. In the cold 
weather the water is warmed, and in the 
hot weather, we get fresh cold water sev- 
eral times every day. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you about all of 
the nice live crickets I have to eat. I 
am the only one of us who gets them, 
because I am the pet, you see. It pays 
to be a pet of my mistress, because she is 
so thoughtful and kind to all of her pets. 
She has two Birds, and three Cats for 
pets, too. I do not like the Cats, as they 
like to chase me. They think they have 
lots of fun when Missy isn’t around, 
running after me, but I do not see much 
fun in it. 

To be sure, I want back in the house 
when it. comes bed-time, and it comes 
bed-time for Chickens much earlier than 
for people, but we like to get up as soon 
as it gets light in the morning. If mis- 
tress comes out early enough, she opens 
the gate and lets me in. When she is 
late I use my wings and fly in. We all 
sleep safe and snug on our comfortable 
roosts, in our warm house during the 
night, and are ready for another day of 
adventure, and I for my crickets. 


Note: This is a true story about my fine pet 
pullet. 


ESTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





Tale of Cubby Bear 


HE home of Cubby Bear was in a 

hollow tree, in the big Green Forest. 
Cubby, himself, was a very tiny Bear, 
but he thought he was smart and felt 
able to take care of himself. 


“No one is going to tell me what to 
do or how to do. I am not very big, but 
I am smart enough to take care of my- 
self,” said Cubby to himself. 

So thinking, he would start off down 
the path toward the big world outside 
the Green Forest. 


“Now i wonder what it is like out 
yonder where the hills are bare and there 
are no trees. I’m tired of nothing else 
but trees, green grass, and flowers. I’m 
going out to those bare hills some of 
these days. Guess I might just as well 
go now,” said Cubby to no one in par- 
ticular. He started off leisurely down 
the path, for the sun was shining 
brightly, sending hot rays down to Old 
Mother Earth. 

Something inside of Cubby told him to 
go back, and not go out where there were 
no trees, as there might be many dan- 
gers to little Bears, lurking out on the 
bare prairies. 

“What am I afraid of? I’m a big 
Bear and there is no use in my staying 
in the Green Forest when I want to see 
the great world,” argued Cubby with 
himself. You children know it was 


Cubby’s conscience that was telling him 
it was unsafe to leave the forest where 
there were trees to climb up out of 
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danger; but Cubby foolishly paid no at- 
tention to his conscience and was de- 
termined to go. 


The sun was just beginning to lower 
in the west, when Cubby reached the 
edge of the forest bordering on the 
prairie. Not a tree was in sight; not 
anything but bare brown grass and 
earth. What would he find, and where 
could he go? Cubby was tired after his 
travels, because it was a long way from 
his home in the hollow tree out to the 
big plains. 

. “Now I will find adventure,” thought 

e. 


Next month, we will have more about 
Cubby Bear and his Adventures. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Laying Out New Gardens 


TASK which many people are now 

contemplating is the laying out of 
the garden. They may be tackling a 
piece of ground that has never been cul- 
tivated before, and until a_ definite 
scheme has been decided upon it is un- 
wise to start operations on any partic- 
ular portion of the plot. 

One of the most important points to 
bear in mind when designing the small 
garden is to be governed to a large ex- 
tent by the position of windows and 
doors in the house. Every portion of 
the formal garden visible from the house 
must centralize on an important window, 
and main paths should be square with 
the house, and where possible lead 
straight to a door or other entrance. 

A paved path and steps make an ad- 
mirable way to the front door. A path 
which does not lead to a door must 
centralize upon an important part of the 
house. Tub trees of formal shape add 
greatly to the picture, whilst a seat 
placed centrally with the path gives some 
excuse for the provision of an entrance 
to that particular part of the house. 


Paths must always lead somewhere 
definite. If they lead to a dead end, an 
ornament of some kind must be pro- 
vided, otherwise there is no reason for 
the path. Garden seats, sundials or bird 
baths are equally suitable and always 
prove an attraction in any garden. 

The best treatment for the area sur- 
rounding a house is the formal garden. 
As already intimated every straight line 
must lie square with the house. Slopes 
in the formal garden should be avoided, 
and where the ground is not level a 
series of terraces and sunken gardens 
can be planned. An opportunity is thus 
provided for making low stone walls 
which are easily constructed and not ex- 
pensive. Dry stone walls should never 
be made perpendicular, as some pro- 
vision must be made for the supply of 
water to plants between the stones, and 
it is also easier to make a slanting wall 
more secure. 


Lawns, beds, and paved courts and 
walks in the formal garden must always 
be level, although a slight fall is not 
perceptible, and is sometimes an advan- 
tage for drainage purposes. 


Hedges are not used in gardens as 
much as they should be. When several 
types of gardens, such as Rose, formal, 
and kitchen, cover a comparatively small 
area they should be divided, one from 
the other, so that it is impossible to take 
in the entire beauty of the garden at 
— C., (in Popular Garden- 
ing 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








NE hundred and 54 years ago 
QO this Fourth of July, the Declara- 

tion of Independence was signed. 
Consequently, most of us will in some 
way or another celebrate the event 
just as folks have- been doing for a 
century and a half. A nature lover’s 
favorite mode of celebration is to fare 
far into the country with a well-filled 
lunch basket and commune with Na- 
ture in peace and quiet,—how could 
we better show our independence as 
well as our good sense? 


Although the Canadian Thistle is 
one of the most objectionable plants 
that intrude upon the farmer, it is 
nevertheless also one of the most at- 
tractive flowers of July. Growing in 
large colonies as they usually do, they 
present veritable flower gardens 
wherever they have selected to spread 
out their roots, which might be flower 
lingo for the human phrase of “hang- 
ing up our hats.” 


Not only are the Canadian Thistle’s 
flowers beautiful, they are also fra- 
grant. To make them triply attrac- 
tive, the Great Spangled Fritillary, a 
Butterfly resembling in color the 
bright Meadow Lily, comes in droves 
to hover among the blossoms. 


Evening Primroses are blossoming 
beside roadways, and they too have 
their satellites in the form of Sphinx 
Moths with their dainty old-rose col- 
oring and wings tinged with yellow. 
They look like dainty, exotic buds until 
we examine them closer and find the 
exquisite little Moth. 


Along neglected fence rows, hob- 
nobbing congenially in lush growth, 
we find Wild Yam, Moonseed Vine, 
Five-leafed Ivy, and alas! Three-leafed 
Ivy which is better known as Poison 
Ivy. Too, we find Carrion Vine which 
has a somewhat disagreeable odor 
when in blossom, but the foliage is 
very pretty and the curly tentacles, 
with which it clings to whatever is 
handiest, are interesting. 


Roadsides are bordered with Camo- 
mile, and barnlots too are transformed 
into gardens of this pretty yellow and 
white bloom. 


Following the course of a stream we 
may come upon fragrant beds of Pep- 
permint, Spearmint and Bergamot in 
purple bloom. If we are old-fashioned 
enough, we will gather a handful to 
carry home and brew a pot of tea. 


In the woods we find tall stalks of 
what was the prim Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
Jack was very modest and rather in- 
conspicuous when he blossomed in 
May, but in his old age he has become 
rather gay as he unsheathes his bright 
red seeds to show all and sundry that 
he is far from dead. 


Hazel bushes are now in the act of 
forming interesting, compact rosettes, 
that will in the months that follow de- 
velop into tasty Hazelnuts. 


Sweet Clover stands in tall, waving 
bloom, and its fragrance calls the Bees 
to gather the harvest of honey it of- 
fers. Red and White Clover blossoms 
too are in profuse bloom. 


We cannot pass over July without 
mention of the exquisite, Common 
Milkweed. No garden flower can sur- 
pass its fragrance, and dainty forma- 
tion; yet, as its name implies, it is a 
very common flower growing almost 
unnoticed by all but the very observ- 
ing. 

Goldfinches' are eagerly watching 
for the first Thistle down, which they 
use in the construction of their pretty 
nurseries. Almost the latest nesting 
Birds, they are now just going to 
housekeeping. 


Meadow Larks that sang so sweetly 
in early Spring are very quiet, al- 
though on our rambles we are likely 
to come upon large flocks of them 
scanning the meadow lands for in- 
sects. 


Nature must have her singers, so 
when she finds the Birds are going on 
vacations she brings forth her insect 
musicians to make day and night 
melodious with their singing. In July 
we hear the Locust tuning up with a 
right good will, and here and there we 
hear the first chirps and fiddling that 
will develop into a trained band of 
musicians by August. 


This is the month the “Old Swim- 
ming Hole,” or its more modern equiv- 
comes 


alent, into great popularity. 





? 
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The July Mullein stands as a soldier at 
attention. Mullein blossoms this month 
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The hot July sun has tempered the 
waters of ocean and lake and makes 
the sport of swimming a delight. 


Raspberries are ours for the pick- 
ing in country lanes if we are brave 
enough to endure the discomfort of 
heat and mosquitoes that so often at- 
tend these expeditions. We also note 
the last of Elderberry blossoms, and 
find the first clusters of hard, green 
berries forming. 


July gives us a hint of the great 
flower pageant of August and Septem- 
ber. If we are versed in what is to 
follow we shall begin looking for the 
buds of Joe-Pye, Vervain, Ironweed, 
and any number of other Flowers 
whose opening marks the advent of 
early Fall. 





The Unwanted Cat and 
What to Do With It 


| Karked people are intentionally cruel 
to animals but many cause great 
suffering to our four-footed friends 
through ignorance or carelessness. One 
form of cruelty little appreciated by the 
offenders is the practice of abandoning 
Cats or Kittens which the owner no 
longer has use for. Frequently people 
will drop them miles away from home 
confident that these poor creatures will 
find a home for themselves. 


As a matter of fact, the majority of 
these animals thus left eke out a pre- 
carious existence, and many actually 
starve to death. In their attempt to se- 
cure food they prey upon the bird pop- 
ulation and often become such a men- 
ace to young game Birds and insectivo- 
rous Birds that they are ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by the hunter and trapper. This 
gives the Cat a bad name and results in 
a general feeling of dislike and hatred 
toward all pet Cats. There are thous- 
ands of people who appreciate having a 
Cat about their home, but are unable to 
do so because of the confirmed cat-hater 
in the neighborhood. 

It is an easy matter to destroy the 
surplus and unwanted Cat population. 
The following simple rules on the care 
of the Cat will be of interest to many 
readers and may result in the unwanted 
animals being humanely destroyed. 


Do not keep Kittens or Cats you are 
unwilling to feed and care for. Call 
the humane society to remove them or, 
if there is none, drown the Kittens be- 
fore their eyes are open. Kittens may 
be humanely drowned by placing them 
in a partially filled pail of luke warm 
water in which another pail may be 
fitted to hold the kittens under water. 

Grown Cats may be chloroformed. 
Feed Cats. While Cat is eating place 
box over it in which a piece of cotton, 
sponge or cloth, saturated in two or 
three ounces of chloroform, is fastened 
about six inches above the floor. Weight 
box to prevent overturning. Leave for 
an hour, then place head of animal in 
pail of water. 

Animals should not be killed in the 
presence of children. 

Never abandon a Cat along the road. 
It is cruel. 

Do not leave home without providing 
for feeding and care of Cat. 


—(Humane Review) 
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Gladiolus Pink Perfection 
a Poor Propagator 


To THE EbIToR :— 

Feeling that you are prepared to give me the 
information, I would like to have you tell me why 
it is that Gladiolus Pink Perfection produces so 
few bulblets, 

S. E. BARNHART, (Mich.) 

Answer :—This question cannot be an- 
swered literally nor technically, any 
more than we can explain why some 
people can write poetry and others can- 
not; and perhaps more specifically, why 
some families have a dozen or more chil- 
dren and others few or none. They just 
don’t, that is about all there is to it. 


But a different way of answering the 
question is to say that Pink Perfection 
is one of the Gladiolus varieties which 
does not propagate rapidly, makes com- 
paratively few bulblets, and incidentally 
is somewhat subject to disease. This 
latter factor may prevent the formation 
of many bulblets. 


‘There is a vast difference between va- 
rieties in bulblet production. As is well 
known, Mrs. Dr. Norton produces a 
world of bulblets, (some hundreds); I 
think 500 or 600 or more having actually 
been counted on one mother bulb. Other 
varieties, (I do not think of any one in 
particular just now, but Mad. Mounet- 
Sully and Golden Measure both occur to 
me,) produce comparatively few bulblets 
and therefore the increase is propor- 
tionately small. There are other vari- 
eties which make almost no bulblets, 
propagating largely by division. 


The age of bulbs has much to do with 
bulblet production and it may be said 
that Pink Perfection which was asked 
about above, will from young bulbs pro- 
duce a fairly large number of bulblets; 
and this statement is true of many other 
varieties. Bulbs one or two years from 
bulblets produce a comparatively large 
number of bulblets, whereas those three 
years or more from bulblets produce 
scantily. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus Do Not Mix 


To THE EDITorR:— 


Will you please advise me if Gladiolus of differ- 
ent kinds planted near each other will mix? I 
have been a reader of THe FLOWER GROWER for 
more than two years and do not wish to be without 
it. This question may have been answered al- 
ready, but overlooked by me. 


G. C. Witson, (Ky.) 

Answer:—lI have been growing Gladi- 
olus for more than 25 years and have 
never known a single case of the so- 
called mixing although I have planted 
Gladiolus near each other, one row fol- 
lowing another of different varieties, 
every year. The idea that Gladiolus mix 
was doubtless acquired from the behavior 
of other things, but at the same time 
strange things happen in Nature, and I 
am always willing to be convinced, but 
my own experience takes preference over 
anything that I hear, hence I say that 
Gladiolus do not mix. 

Flowers grown from seeds, for in- 
stance Asters, which are an entirely dif- 
ferent class of plants, will if planted 
near each other, cross-pollinate, and then 


a mixing results, but the Gladiolus is 
propag:ived from bulbs and bulblets and 
these have nothing to do with the seed 
of the plant, hence the impossibility of 
“mixing.” 

MADISON COOPER 





Wood Ashes as Fertilizer 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Are wood ashes of any value as fertilizer? If 
so for what, and how should they be applied te 
the soil? 

WILLIAM Mowry, (Penna.) 

Answer :—Wood ashes are certainly of 
value as fertilzer as they contain a con- 
siderable quantity of potash and wood 
lime which is quickly soluble, also a 
small percentage of phosphorus. 


Wood ashes, especially from hard 
woods, are usable on almost any garden- 
crop, but I consider them especially valu- 
able for Peonies and I use considerable 
quantities for this purpose each year. 
They are used more for Peonies than for 
any other one flower in my garden. 

Any person with more complete in- 
formation on the subject of wood ashes 
will be given space to tell others about 
it in these columns. 

MADISON COOPER 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GLADIOLUS HYBRIDIZING 


Will some reader give me complete 
information about breeding or hybridiz- 
ing the Gladiolus? While I would like 
complete information, anything in the 
way of facts and suggestions will be 


helpful. 
R. W., (Ill.) 


CORN BORER IN DAHLIAS 


If any reader knows of anything that 
will protect Dahlia plants from the Corn 
Borer, I hope it will be published in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, as they are very 
numerous and destructive here on Long 


Island. 
, D. DE M., (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF HONEYSUCKLE 


I should like to learn the identity of a 
species of Honeysuckle I found growing 
at an old farmhouse. The plant is a 
shrub that sends forth long, slender, 
pendulous branches that give it a weep- 
ing habit. The leaves are opposite, 
broadly oval, smooth, and of a tender 
bluish green. In Spring, secondary 


short leafy branches spring from the 
axils of the leaves on the older shoots, 
and these bear clusters of Honeysuckle 
flowers that are a creamy-white inside 
and rose-colored on the outer side of 
the petals. The flowers are as large as, 
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and resemble those of the common 
Honeysuckle vine, but are not fragrant. 
I was told it might be a Japanese 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera Japonica, (7?) 
but I have not found such a plant in 
any nurseryman’s catalogue. I think 
it a very desirable plant, either as a 
single specimen or as a hedge plant. 
Cuttings stuck in the ground in the 
Fall easily take root and large ones will 
bloom the following Spring. Berries 
following the flowers are orange-colored. 
If you can help me learn the correct 
name of this plant I shall esteem it a 


favor. 
C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


PEONY FAILS TO BLOOM 


In the Fall of 1926 I purchased an as- 
sortment of Peonies from a very reliable 
grower, and included in this assortment 
were Adolphe Rousseau and Sarah Bern- 
hardt. The latter bloomed the first year 
after planting, and has never bloomed 
since, but shows very healthy stalk 
growth. Small buds appear but do not 
develop. Adolphe Rousseau never grew 
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only two stalks and each of these 
bloomed until this year. All others 
planted at the same time, same soil and 
treatment, have done remarkably well. 
I would appreciate some information 
from readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
regarding my trouble with these two 
plants. 
FRANK W. PERKINS, (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


I had a plant that died last Winter 
for which I was very, very sorry. I do 
not know the name, but will describe the 
plant as best I can. Perhaps you can 
place it. 

It is of a drooping nature, (not a vine) 
a small round pretty leaf of uneven edge. 
Flower is white and looks like a star, 
about one-inch across, and literally cov- 
ered with blossoms the latter part of the 
Summer. If you can recognize it, it will 
give me great pleasure. Some one sug- 
gested Star of Bethlehem, but that is a 
bulb, while the one I have reference to 
is a fibrous root. 


Mrs. A. M. GARLAND, (N-Y.) 
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REMEDY FOR CONTROL OF SOW BUGS 
WANTED 


I am seeking a means of control for 
a pest known as “Sow Bug.” I am un- 
able to give a more scientific name. Gar- 
deners in this locality say there is no 
poison known to them that has the slight- 
est effect on these insects. 

My Tulips which were gorgeous last 
year, were a sore disappointment this. 
Foliage was poor, blooms small, even 
color was not normal. German Iris 
blooms are very small also. Just a few 
of Jonquil Poets Narcissus bloomed. 

An Azalea mollis which bloomed last 
year failed this, though it is apparently 
in good health. 

This sounds as if it were a pessimistic 
wail, but I am optimistically seeking the 
cause and a remedy from you and your 
legion of expert gardeners. 


Mrs. E. R. SIMON, (Ohio) 


THE “CRICKET-BAT”’ WILLOW 


Does anyone in the United States know 
anything about a Willow by the above 
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Design No. 6-A-11 





HIS six room house, Design No. 
Teast. of brick veneer on wood 

frame, is practically a bungalow as 
far as the first floor plan goes, but under 
the roof it has two bedrooms and bath, 
giving it three bedrooms in all. A fea- 
ture of this design is the first floor bed- 
room and lavatory. This is a most con- 
venient arrangement, and a _ positive 
necessity in many families. This is a 
most attractive room with windows on 
two sides and two closets, so arranged 
that a mirror or dressing table can be 
placed in the wall space between. An- 
other convenience is the small lavatory 
next to this bedroom, and in the hall 
there is a linen closet. 

Living and dining rooms are really one 
large room separated by a wide opening, 
that can be square cased, or arched, or 
provided with double French doors. 
Each room has two exposures, thus prac- 
tically giving each room, or both rooms, 
the benefit of three exposures. In a 
small home this arrangement has many 
advantages, for it gives a long unin- 
terrupted space across the front that is 
ideal for entertaining. A fireplace may 
be built at one end. 

The kitchen is well equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences, including a _ built-in 
ironing board. This room is beautifully 
lighted and ventilated. The second floor 
bedrooms are comfortably large with ex- 
cellent closets and two exposures. 

This is a compact, economical and 
livable interior with a trim exterior. 
Looking at the house from the outside 
one’s attention centers upon the attrac- 
tive entrance vestibule, with its pointed 
roof and rounded doorway, set off by 
patterned brickwork. The wrought iron 
side lights, the partially glazed door and 
transom are in keeping with a certain 
trimness, and this is further heightened 
by the solid wooden shutters at the 
windows. 

Construction: Brick veneer on frame. 

Approximate size of lot: 45 feet. 

Designed to face: West or north. If 
climatic conditions or site make other 
facings desirable the plans may be re- 
versed. 

Complete working plans may be ob- 
tained for this and other designs shown 
in this series. For further information, 
write the Editor. 
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name, the scientific name being Salix 
faemina alba? In England this tree is 
cultivated and grown purposely for the 
making of cricket bats, although the 
wood is also used for toy-making and 
other purposes. It seems to have an 
unusual quality which makes it valuable, 
but it is not known whether this particu- 
lar Willow is grown in this country or 
not. Can any reader enlighten us? 
Willows, generally speaking, are con- 
sidered much of a nuisance and have 
little commercial value, but the above 
species has apparently exceptional qual- 


ities. — (EDITOR) 
PROPAGATING AZALEAS 


The information in the May issue 
about propagating Azaleas is noted. I 
have been unsuccessful with them so far 
and would like more information. 

What temperature should they have? 
Can they be grown outside? How much 
water do they require, and how long 
does a cutting require to root? 


Mrs. RuTH B. DIBBLE, (L. I., N.Y.) 


LANTERN PLANT FAILS 


Will someone kindly tell me why my 
Chinese Lantern does not put on fruit? 
The blossoms just drop off. Are there 
different kinds of this plant? 


Mrs. G. W. FISHER, (Tex.) 


CARE OF CALLA LILY 


I have four bulbs of this plant, and 
this Spring I put them out in a bed. 
They have rotted half away and it seems 
that I kept them too wet, but I had been 
advised to do this. 

Can any reader give suggestions which 
will be helpful in method of handling? 


Mrs. H. K. DoRRANCE, (Penna.) 


JEWELL WEED REMEDY FOR POSION IVY 


A reader suggests that where Poison 
Ivy grows, nearby will be found its 
antidote, Jewell Weed. The juice of 
Jewell Weed applied to the poison 
blotches will relieve and cure the Ivy 
poison;—so this reader relates. 

Has anyone had any experience with 
Jewell Weed for this purpose? 


—(EDIToR) 


JERUSALEM CHERRY DOES NOT BLOOM 


I would like to know the reason why 
the leaves on my Jerusalem Cherry have 
turned yellow and are dropping off each 
day. The tree is a year old and it has 
just begun to have little blossoms on it, 
so I thought I should be having cherries 
soon. 

Mary E. WE cH, (R. I.) 


MULCH PAPER FOR GLADIOLUS 


I would like to ask readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER to tell of their experi- 
ence with mulch paper for Gladiolus. I 
tried it last year with rather poor suc- 
cess. I like to use lawn clippings for 
this purpose rather than the commercial 
mulch paper. 

JACK MILLER, (Mo.) 


GROWING PANSIES COMMERCIALLY 


How, when, and where should Pansies 
be planted so as to have plants for sale 
in the Spring with flowers on them? 
Would like to know how to protect 
plants during Winter, what fertilizer to 
use, and whether I should buy seeds of 
Giant Pansies? Other people have 


Pansies for sale in the Spring but I 
don’t know just how to get them and if 
some reader will tell me details I shall be 
very grateful. 


JOHN L. ROHRBACH, (Penna.) 


STONES FOR PILLARS AND FIREPLACES 


Will some reader give information 
about what stones may be, used to ad- 
vantage for the construction of pillars 
or posts, and also for fireplaces? Neces- 
sarily this is a local problem to a great 
extent, but general suggestions will be 
helpful. 

DAWSON Bros., ( Wis.) 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR WET SOIL 


Will some reader give me the name of 
shrubs or trees which will live in wet soil 
near a salt water beach? 


Mrs. RutTH B. D1BBLeE, (L. I., N.Y.) 


BEST VIOLAS WANTED 


The newer Violas are not well enough 
known and I wish some one would tell me 
about the best new varieties. 


JACK MILLER, (Mo.) 


BEGONIA INFORMATION WANTED 


Would like instructions for the grow- 
ing of Begonias of all kinds. My plants 
seem to do nicely most of the Winter and 
then die out gradually. I wonder if they 
could be cut back. The kind that I have 
is the Chatelaine, and Begonias of simi- 
lar character. Any pointers will be ap- 
preciated. 

Mrs. G. B. HEARTT, (Ill.) 


WINTERING THE ALTERNANTHERA 


I will be deeply obligated if some 
reader will inform me about the pos- 
sibility of wintering the Alternanthera 
flower plants. If there is a way of win- 
tering these flower plants, would be 
pleased to have full details as to how 
it should be handled. 


E. N. PHILuips, (Kans.) 


IRISES FROM SEED 


A reader writes that he has tried to 
raise German Irises and Japanese Irises 
from seed, but has had poor success. He 
wants a qualified person to write an 
article telling all about how this work 
is done. 

Growing Irises from seed has been 
covered in THE FLOWER GROWER quite 
thoroughly, and it is probable that the 
interested reader is a new subscriber, but 
as many new subscribers are coming in 
every month, we will be glad to have 
such an article as suggested above. 


— (EDITOR) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 
—BANANA PLANT CULTURE 


I have a large Christmas Cactus which 
has not bloomed for about seven years. 
How can I make it bloom? 

Just how much water does a Banana 
require. I have a friend that has a won- 
derful one. She keeps it standing in a 
jardiniere which has water in it and the 
bottom of the flower pot stands about 
2 inches in water and a Dracaena she 
treats the same way. She raised it from 
a very small plant and it is now about 
6 feet tall and every leaf is perfect from 
top to bottom. When I use this method 
my leaves all get brown. Where is the 
secret? 

EMIL KOEPKE, ( Wis.) 
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ANSWERS 


REMEDY FOR BLIGHT ON PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Answering Mr. Fred Goodrich, (N.Y.), 
in the May issue: 


Would like to pass on to him the in- 
formation I gained on the subject while 
attending an all-day garden school, held 
in our city, by the Agriculture Extension 
Bureau, of the Ohio State University. 

The blight is due to red spider, which 
is invisible to the naked eye, but which 
starts working about the first week in 
June. Use a spray of ten gallons of 
water and 1 lb. of carpenter’s glue. The 
glue is put in 2 gallons of water and put 
on the stove, and stirred until dissolved. 
Then add the other 8 gallons of water. 
Spray the first week in June, for three 
times, at intervals of three days, making 
a total of nine days. In this way all 
stages of the spiders are destroyed. 

It is highly recommended for the same 
pest on Evergreens, used exactly in the 
same manner and at the same time. Has 
been tried out very successfully by the 
superintendent of one of the cemeteries 
in Cincinnati, who has one of the finest 
collections of Evergreens in this part of 
the country. It doesn’t do a particle of 
harm to the plant, and can be applied 
whenever the plants begin to lose their 
pretty green color, (about the only way 
to detect red spider). 

For mildew there is a spray on the 
market called lime-sulphur, and is used 
according to directions on the package. 


Mrs. W. B. RAUDEBAUGH, (Ohio) 


TWINFLOWER 


In answer to the query of Georgia 
Knipp, (Calif.,) in the April FLOWER 
GROWER, I wish to say that the little vine 
with pink bells which she found in Ore- 
gon is Twinflower, (Linnaea borealis). 

The day when I first saw Linnaea 
borealis I count as a red letter day in my 
life. It was in the deep woods near 
Bremerton, Wash., I came upon a great 
fallen tree whose trunk was perhaps 
four feet in diameter. It was badly de- 
cayed and all over its trunk like a 
marvelous mosaic were the leaves of the 
Twinflower with every here and there 
the wiry erect stems from which depended 
the pink fairy bells. I knew it immedi- 
ately, for years before, my botany 
teacher in a Minneapolis High School 
had told me about it and shown me a 
picture of it. It was the favorite flower 
of Linnaea, the great Swedish botanist, 
and was named for him. A likeness of 
him shows him with a sprig of this 
charming little flower in his hand. 

It will grow well under cultivation if 
given a soil of peat or leaf mould, and is 
well shaded. 

, Mrs. EWING, (Calif ) 


ANSWERS TO BIRD QUESTIONS 


1. Are there two kinds of Downy 
Woodpeckers, the Northern and South- 
ern? 

Yes, the Southern is our smallest 
Woodpecker. It has a red nape band, 
and dark bars on the outer tail feathers. 
The Northern is larger and whiter below, 
with white markings to a greater ex- 
tent. Chapman lists 46 varieties of 
Woodpeckers in North America. 


2. Why Humming Birds do not in- 
crease in your locality. 


May be that the young ones locate 
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elsewhere. * Birds do not like being 
crowded on account of food supply. 
Many different things are continually oc- 
curring that take the life of our Birds. 

3. The enemies of Wrens are Cats, 
Bluebirds and Sparrows. You may be 
able to attract more Wrens by putting 
up more Wren houses, with the hole the 
size of a quarter. Place them preferably 
with the opening facing the South; make 
them with a removable bottom, and clean 
them out in the Fall. I know of a case 
where Mr. and Mrs. Wren returned four 
years in succession, each time with an 
extra pair of Wrens. They were a happy 
family until one day a young Wren 
drowned in a rain-water barrel. They 
were all gone the next day and did not 
return the following Spring. At this 
same home is a telephone pole with five 
apartments for Flickers. The Flickers 
made a new hole each year to accom- 
modate the extra pair which we con- 
cluded was their son or daughter gone to 
housekeeping. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


PERENNIAL LUPINE FROM SEED 


Answering Haslett B. Leigh’s question, 
“How to Raise Perennial Lupine from 
Seed”: 

Although many people claim the Lu- 
pine hard to raise, I have found very 
little difficulty. Seeds should be planted 
in flats of fine loam to which some sand 
has been added. Sow the seeds thinly 
and about one-quarter of an inch deep. 


The seed flats should be kept con- 
stantly moist, and given partial shade. 
Be careful they get plenty of air, and as 
for temperature, I should say 50 degrees 
if possible. 

When the first set of true leaves ap- 
pear they should be removed from the 
flats, being careful to get all the roots, 
and put into two-and-one-half-inch pots. 
A good potting soil is made up of the 
following: % good loam, %4 sand, and 
% peat moss. 

If new pots are used they should be 
soaked in water for a few minutes and 
then left to dry before being used. 


Never let the potted plant dry out, 
nor should they receive full sun. After 
the plants have become well established 
and before they become too pot-bound, 
they should be tapped gently from the 
pots with the ball of earth intact and 
planted in their permanent quarters. 


Lupines make a fine showing among 
Evergreens in a mass border. Give them 
a good loamy soil to which bone-meal 
has been added, and mulch the plants 
with sand or fine cinders. Lupines like 
plenty of moisture but dislike wet feet. 
They detest lime as much as they do a 
sour mossy soil. The soil to be right 
should be neutral. 

When once planted in their permanent 
quarters they should not be disturbed. 


_ Their chief enemies are the slug, damp- 
ing off of the seedling, and drought. 


KENNETH E, ADELUNG, (N. J.) 


NAME OF BLUE “MORNING GLORY” 


Replying to L. Sundulin, (Ill.), con- 
cerning the name of the Blue Morning 
Glory. (May FLower Grower, page 
264). 

Have grown this “Morning Glory” for 
years and called it such. However, it is 
not a Mornirig Glory, but the Blue Moon- 
flower, listed in some catalogues as 
Heavenly Blue and in others as Light 
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Blue, each producing the same flowers 
throughout August and September. 

Seeds must be soaked and planted in- 
doors to get sturdy roots. Best plant 
the vines in. the containers, since they 
have a tremendous root spread and take 
up too much time rooting themselves. 
They like to blossom on top of things, 
far more than otherwise; therefore find 
the top of a porch or trellis better than 
standards or racks. Mine are planted 
close to an enormous pink Van Fleet 
Rose in semi-shade. Others did quite 
well in full sunshine, blooming on top of 
a trellis of fine vines. Had just ordinary 
success with them in window boxes, 
though a fair bloom at that. 

The season in Ohio is not sufficiently 
long for these pods to ripen. I have torn 
down the vines, allowing seed pods to 
ripen indoors, securing fine seeds for 
the next planting. Two years ago I had 
a pot of them in bloom at Christmas 
time. 

At one time I lost the seed and was 
unable to procure them. After writing, 
exchanging notes, letters and the like I 
located the “Morning Glory” which is 
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really a Moonfiower after all, and now I 
know what to get. The first seeds came 
from Georgia, and the flowers were im- 
mense, delicately blue, with white or 
canary-tinted throats. 


Mrs. J. N. Taybor, (Ohio) 


CREPE MYRTLE 


Answering Ruth Jacobs, (Ind.) :— 

Crepe Myrtle is Lagerstroemia indica, 
and it is often called the “Lilac of the 
South,” for it is not hardy in the North 
except when carefully protected in very 
sheltered situations. Here it is usually 
given the same care as Oleanders and 
blooms quite freely. When grown as a 
tub plant I would advise the Dwarf 
Crimson variety. It is sometimes called 
“Watermelon Pink.” The other varieties 
are all tall growers, often becoming small 
trees and blooming for several months. 
The large, fluffy heads of bloom do re- 
mind one of Lilacs when seen from a 
distance and they come in colors of crim- 
son, pink, purple and white. The pink 
is the one that seems most popular. 

My parents, now living in Florida, 





Lily Pool and Miniature Mill 


BY L. E. WORDEN, (Vt.) 


HE Vermont flood of 1927 
washed out a large area in our 
garden which formed the nucleus 
for our Lily Pool—something we had 
dreamed of for a long time. Part of 
this washed out area was boarded up. 
We made one 9 x 4 x 3 form and an- 
other one 6 inches larger; the inner 
form was with a 3-inch taper side. 
We poured with cement, reinforcing 
with iron rods (junk). In the center 
was a 1% overflow pipe, removable 
and adjustable so the height of water 
overflowing or draining could be regu- 
lated. The sub-soil took care of this 
waste. We set cobblestones into the 
top surface of the surrounding border 
of the form. 
A small old-style mill, an overshot 
water-wheel, a sloping. race-way were 
built. By piping a 34” pipe from the 


house supply and with a valve to regu- 
we operated our wheel. 


late, The 


water after going over the running 
wheel emptied into our Pool; as the 
wheel was small and ball-bearing, it 
required very little water to operate. 
This running spring water did not 
effect the six different Pond Lilies, 
the Water Plants, and Goldfish which 
were added to the Pool. The Pool was 
surrounded on two sides with a slop- 
ing side hill, and with various flowers 
planted thereon. The water on the 
way to the wheel flowed out of this 
miniature side-hill. It was a great 
success. 

The cost was about six bags of ce- 
ment, a little second-hand pipe, a 3%” 
second-hand valve. All labor was 
done in our spare time. The only 
large cost then was pool stocking. The 
picture gives some idea of the Pool. 
All Pool Plants were set in boxes or 
pots and a knock down cover was built. 
This made winter care easily handled. 





Lily Pool and Miniature Mill 
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have two of the pink ones that have been 
grown as trees, never allowing them to 
branch from the ground up as is usually 
done, and they stand twelve or fifteen 
feet tall, a perfect bouquet when in 
bloom. Beneath them is a planting of 
milk-and-wine Lilies, pink-and-white 
Verbenas, and pink Portulaca, and 
everyone who sees it considers it a lovely 
garden picture. 

The reason why called “Lilacs of the 
South” is because the Lilacs do no good 
in the South,—they lack their long Win- 
ter rests, so fail to thrive and bloom. In 
a similar way the Lilac could be called 
the “Crepe Myrtle of the North.” 

It is just another illustration of the 
fact that no part of the country can 
have every lovely flower that is enjoyed 
by others elsewhere. Yet something al- 
most as lovely can be found that will 
grow in place of the one we admire and 
long for. 

Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Ia.) 


PRACTICAL BIRD BATH 


Answering M. E. Younken, (Penna.) : 

The writer has two Bird Baths, one on 
either side of a Live Oak tree, and both 
have been in service for a number of 
years. One Bird Bath is made out of 
ornamental terra cotta, costing $10.00 
or more. The other is a simple affair. 
The pedestal or column is a discarded 
terra cotta chimney top, with an inverted 
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galvanized garbage can top setting on 
top of the old terra cotta chimney. These 
Bird Baths are less than ten feet apart, 
and in the four or more years they have 
been setting in one position I have yet 
the first time to see a Bird use the fancy 
$10.00 outfit. 

During the hot Summer months, it is 
not an unusual sight to see more than 
one species of Birds awaiting their turn 
to splatter about in the old garbage-top 
Bath, and none bother to use the fancy 
manufactured Bird Bath. It occurs to 
the writer that the real reason for the 
Birds not liking the fancy Bird Bath, is 
perhaps due to the fact the bottom of 
the bowl is glazed and the sides slope to 
the center with an acute angle causing 
it to be slippery. 

If a terra cotta chimney top is not 
available for a pedestal, the rear axle 
housing of an old model T Ford, makes 
a splendid substitute. Only half of the 





housing is needed and it serves as a 
double purpose of holding the bowl up 
and prevents cats from climbing up 
to catch the Birds. 


RoBerT O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


PLANT OR VINE FOR NEWLY-EXCAVATED 
CLAY BANK 


Answering Mrs. Clemens Vonnegut, 
(Ind.): 

The surest, quickest thing you can 
plant would be Money-wort, Groundsel, 
Jill-over-the-ground, Creeping Charlie, 
Ground Ivy, Creeping Jenny; all names 
of the same plant, or Lysimachia on the 
seedsmen’s lists. With a _ delightful 
pungent odor, with round scalloped 
leaves, and tiny purple flowers; it roots 
from every joint. 

Another pretty and durable plant that 
looks well at the price, is Arabis alpina, 
grown from seeds or plants. It takes a 
little longer to establish itself. 

Then there are creeping shrubs, or a 
good root or two of Dorothy Perkins Rose 
will glorify the bank in a couple of 
years. Just let them run over the 
ground. 

FLORA I. COPPLE, (Wash.) 


POETS’ NARCISSUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Judging from the wording of the in- 
quiry, its owner chases it about so in- 
cessantly that it never has a chance even 
to get its breath, let alone get down to 
business. Possibly, too, she moves it in 
the Spring, a proceeding that is prac- 
tically sure to destroy the chance for a 
bloom that year. 

The matter of the correct time to move 
a Narcissus bulb is not so simple as it 
sounds. If you will take my word for 
it, it varies with the variety, also a little 
with the nature of the season following 
blooming. 

At some time after blooming, all Nar- 
cissi shed their leaves. At some time 
after blooming all Narcissi shed their 
roots. At some time after blooming all 
Narcissi start new roots for the main- 
tenance of the bulb for another year. 
Most varieties start the new roots before 
the old are discarded. The bulbs should 
have the advantage of the old roots as 
long as possible, but for general purposes 
digging should be done before the new 
roots start, because digging after they 
are started will destroy them and cripple 
the bulb. Of course a new set will start 
when the bulb is replanted, but no second 
set can equal the first, and part of the 
strength of the bulb has gone into the 
making of the first set. 

The time when the new roots start 
will vary somewhat according to whether 
the season following the blooming is 
moist or dry, but mainly it varies with 
the type of Narcissus. Many varieties, 
however, are of mixed type, and some 
of them have habits not strictly in keep- 
ing with the apparent type. Most va- 
rieties of the Poeticus type, and a few of 
other types, start the new roots before 
the leaves die down; most varieties of 
other types probably at some time sooner 
or later after the leaves have died down. 
Some kinds may not start new roots 
until summer heat and drouth are over, 
if the Summer is very dry and hot. 


The general rule as to time of digging 
is to dig soon after the leaves die down. 
This is late for some varieties, early for 
others, but probably comes nearer being 
correct for all varieties than any one 
other definite time. The only way for 
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you to know the correct time to dig any 
variety in your garden is to watch the 
root-growth being made by that variety 
in your garden. As soon as a single 
silvery new root shows, then is time to 
dig, but three or four days, maybe a 
week, sooner would have been better. 

As digging the Narcissus bulb in- 
volves the sacrifice either of nourish- 
ment by the old roots, or future sus- 
tenance by the new, there is a loss every 
time a Narcissus bulb is moved. 

For propagation purposes digging 
should be in two, three, or four years, 
according to whether the bulb planted 
was large or small, and according to 
whether its rate of increase is rapid or 
slow. For production of flowers the 
bulbs should be set a foot apart and let 
remain four years to a dozen, until the 
blooms show signs of weakening from 
becoming too crowded. 

To develop bulbs for forcing, digging 
in late Summer is supposed to be better 
than early digging. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


A request was made for the identity 
of a plant with foliage resembling the 
Delphinium and blue flowers like the 
Lupine. This was probably an Aconi- 
tum of which there are several vari- 
eties. Some have a very closely-crowded 
spike of dark-blue flowers while others 
have lighter shades of blue and more 
loosely-crowded spikes of bloom. In the 
Fall of 1927 I cut armsful of bloom 
from plants in my Northern Michigan 
garden. Even after heavy frosts cut 
down all other flowering perennials and 
annuals the dark-blue flowers of this 
plant kept developing. They lasted al- 
ways for at least two weeks after being 
cut and daily took on a lighter and more 
exquisite shade of blue. 

I have recently set out plants of Aco- 
nitum fischeri, some of Spark’s variety 
and Winsoni in my North Carolina gar- 
den. Seeds of these may be obtained, as 
well as plants. I am also trying Aco- 
nitum uncinatum a delicate climber with 
the typical hooded flowers of this plant. 
Its common name is Monkshood. THE 
FLOWER GROWER advertises the nurseries 
from which I obtained my seeds and 
plants. Certain types of flowers appeal 
more to one person than to another. I 
like the hood on the Aconitums. For a 
similar reason I am always fascinated 
by Primulinus Gladiolus. 


MARIAN A. McApow, (N.C.) 


CARE OF FUCHSIA 


Answering H. A. Hopkins, page 41, 
January issue: 

When Fuchsias are over-watered they 
drop their leaves; first turning yellow. 
As they do not make growth in the Win- 
ter they need comparatively little water. 
It is probably wise to run them more 
or less toward the dry side. This should 
keep the plant in healthy condition. 
When the new growth starts, water and 
fertilizer can be used. 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


BEST TWENTY DAHLIAS 


In response to request for names of 
twenty best Dahlias I am submitting the 
following: 


Jersey Beauty Champagne 
Jersey Beacon ‘a 

Mrs. I de Ver Warner Wm. Slocumb 
Kathleen Norris Black Jack 
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World’s Best White 
Jane Carvel 
Alice Whittaker 


Barbara Redfern 
Ambassador 
Kemps Violet Wonder 


Trentonian Fort Washington 
Eleanor Vandeveer Siskiyou 
Elite Glory 


While these would be my choice of 
those I have raised, there are others 
equally as beautiful. A great deal de- 
pends on individual choice. Some like 
colors different from others. I have Dah- 
lias grown from seed that I like even 
better than some of the highest rated 
named varieties; however, the enclosed 
list certainly are a lot of beauties, as 
well as good growers. 


S. L. GRAHAM, (Ga.) 


BEGONIAS DO POORLY INSIDE 


Answering Begonia inquiry :— 

I winter Tuberous Begonia, also the 
Yellow and Spotted-leaf White Calla 
Lily, very successfully by leaving them 
in the earth in the pots they grew in, 
not repotting until Spring. The pots 
should be stored in a warm room for 
the bulbs must not be chilled. 

I am very sure you are watering your 
Begonias too much. Do not water so 
often and tell us your results. 


Mrs. McKeEg, (Ohio) 


HOUSE PLANTS FOR LITTLE SUNLIGHT 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.,) 
Nov. issue: 

Excellent plants, that will succeed un- 
der the same conditions as Ferns, and 
with little sunlight are: English Ivy, 
Phellodendron, Pandanus, Crassula, San- 
sevieria, Aspidistra, and Palms, espe- 
cially the Phoenix and Cycas. 

FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


REMEDY FOR CHIGGERS 


Page 42, your January issue: An- 
swering W. M., (Ohio,) page 508, Oc- 
tober issue, by E. G. Carr, (N.J.): 

I am sorry for any one who has to wait 
until they have spent their force. 

Ordinary table butter thoroughly 
rubbed into them once or twice will 
hasten the “force-spending” very ma- 
terially. 

The writer has been through this sev- 
eral times and is not looking for pub- 
licity therefore no signature, but know it 
will relieve a great deal of suffering if 
used immediately and thoroughly. 

“MARYLAND” 


GLOXINIA INFORMATION 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Robinson, (IIl.) : 

The main art in growing Gloxinias 
well is to give them a porous and well- 
enriched soil; to grow them in a warm, 
moist atmosphere; and as soon as they 
begin to flower to move them to a cooler 
part of the house; and afterward dry 
them off gradually and keep them free 
from moisture till they again begin to 
grow. 

To propagate Gloxinia use a partly- 
matured, medium-sized leaf, with a small 
portion of the leaf-stalk attached; insert 
half its length in a pot (or tin can,— 
holes punched in bottom) of half soil 
and fine sand; keep moderately wet until 
leaf dies down; then withhold water en- 
tirely, and leave the newly-formed tubers 
until the following February, at which 
time they will commence to grow. They 
should then be taken out and potted. 
They will flower in one year after the 
cuttings are put in. 
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They are also produced easily from 
seed, sown on a smooth surface of soil, 
and merely covered with a slight cover- 
ing of moss sifted through a window 
screen. 

Seed should be sown in February in a 
warm temperature. 

JOHN HILGop, (Ill.) 


SWEET PEAS STOP BLOOMING 


Answering Margaret Mitchell, (Ohio,) 
Nov. issue: 

Sweet Peas will quit flowering when 
the sun and temperature gets too hot 
for them. Your Peas lasted very well if 
they continued until the middle of July. 
Four or five weeks blooming, in good soil 
and with abundant waterings, are all I 
can get, or expect, in Central Indiana. 
The flowers are not really good here 
much past July fourth. 

My record book gives this:—Seed sown 
on March 11th, first flowers on June 5th, 
vines finished and pulled up July 5th, 
1928. . 

(Many florists only use the hardy Per- 
ennial Pea, Lathyrus latifolius, for the 
outdoor crop. It lasts much longer in 
flower, but will not bloom the first year 
from seed.) 

Best annual varieties for color and 
stems are Hebe, rose pink; Miss Cali- 
fornia, rose salmon; Edna May, white; 
Powerscourt, lavender; Bluebird, blue; 
Campfire, scarlet; Constance Hinton; 
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white; Mrs. Tom Jones, blue; Austin 
Frederick, soft lavender; Crimson King. 
These were selected from 50 or more va- 
rieties. 

FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


CARING FOR POINSETTIA 


Answering Mrs. E. M. Mossburg, 
(Ind.) : 

I leave mine by the window until the 
flowers fade, about February 15th to 
March ist. Then I take them to the 
basement. Never let the soil get dry 
nor water too much. About the time 
to plant house plants out in the open 
ground, I repot, cutting back the last 
year’s growth to three eyes, using the 
part cut off for slips. I wash the dirt 
from the roots with a light spray from 
the hose, then repot in good garden 
soil. Then I put about two large table- 
spoonsful (next to the pot so it will not 
touch the roots) of 3 parts bone meal, 
two parts wood ashes (notash), one part 
lime. Water well after repotting. I 
prefer a partial shade during the hot 
months. 

When the new shoots are about 6 to 
8 inches long I pinch off the end, using 
dirt to stop bleeding (milk). I do this 
to keep them from getting too tall and 
usually have two flowers, not so large, 
in place of one. 

About the middle of September I 
begin feeding by watering twice a week 





Propagating Phlox Drummondi 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Annual Phlox, P. Drum- 

mondi is a valuable bedding 

plant, also often used for house 
decoration during the Winter. Planted 
in beds of one color, or in masses in 
the mixed border, they flower till the 
frost cuts them down. 

The seeds are sown in boxes and 
should be handled carefully till the 
plants are strong enough to trans- 
plant. It is well not to use too rich 


soil for sowing the seed, as this some- 
times causes damping off. If it is 
rather poor and sandy the plants are 
thrifty, and when transplanted into 
rich soil make rapid growth. Some 
beautiful colors can be obtained in 
this useful annual, such as salmon, 
pink, mauve, apricot, violet, and rose; 
these being best for growing in pots. 

Seed is sown in October for winter 
flowering. 
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with weak manure water, with one tea- 
spoon of nitrate of soda to one gallon 
of the water. Never let them get dry. 
For my old ones I use large wooden 
candy buckets. One of the largest blos- 
soms is 13 inches across. I have used 
this method for several years. 


Mrs. L. C. W., (Ill.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE FOR INDIANA 


Answering Ruth Jacobs, (Ind.,) Dec. 
issue: 

Crape Myrtle is certainly a very de- 
sirable shrub for the South and is 
widely planted. No doubt your lack of 
seeing it often is the fact it is probably 
not hardy in your state unless in the 
Southern portion; but you might try it. 

Procure some catalogues from south- 
ern nurserymen and you will certainly 
find it listed; Lagerstroemia indica is 
the botanical name. It is hardy with me 
and I prefer the crimson variety though 
you can also have pink, white and 
purple. The white is hardly as strong 
a grower as the others. 


J. L. THOMASON, JR, (Ky.) 


REMEDY FOR CRACKED FINGERS 


In the November 1929 issue, under the 
“Queries and Answers Department,” 
Hawn’s Pharmacy, (Wash.), requests a 
cure for cracked fingers. 

At one time, I suffered considerably 
from cracked fingers, but one day when 
Grandmother came visiting, she told me 
to rub mutton tallow on my hands. I 
did this and my hands were in good 
shape again after a few applications. I 
have had several others try it since with 
the same good results. 


Jos. A. TIFFIN, (Ont.) 
Epitor’s Note :— 


There is also a drug store remedy known as 
Lanolin which I understand is extracted from 
lambs’ wool, which is most excellent for any 
sort of cracked skin and is about as healing as 
anythirwg which can be used. 

The only question is whether these oily applica- 
tions are not detrimental in a way, by causing 
a softening of the skin. 

That question about cracked hands from hand- 
ling bulbs has brought out some very useful and 
interesting suggestions and recipes. 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


In answer to the inquiry by D. H. 
Sanford, (Ohio) in November 1929 
FLOWER GROWER regarding a tree with 
white blossoms and small, red, palatable 
fruits: 

It seems quite certain it was a June- 
berry Tree, sometimes called Service 
Berry (Amelanchier canadensis). There 
are two types, a shrub and a small tree 
(30 feet). It can be obtained from 
nurserymen. 

MINNA Common, (N.Y.) 


GERMINATING ORIENTAL POPPY SEED 


Answering H. E. Howe, (D.C.), Feb. 
number :— 

I never have any trouble germinating 
Oriental Popy seed. Fresh seed, cov- 
ered very lightly (with dust), as they 
are very small, kept moist but not wet, 
will germinate freely. I cover with bur- 
lap, and sprinkle through the burlap. 


“Hoosier,” (Ind.) 


DAHLIAS QUESTIONS 


Answering Mrs. M. Olsen, (Wis.) :— 
It has been my experience that start- 
ing Dahlias in early Spring, and trans- 
planting them later, stops or retards 
the growth of the plant so much that it 


sets it back instead of ahead. The root 
growth forms quickly, and is retarded 
by transplanting. I put my Dahlias in 
damp sawdust in a warm room, a week 
or two before planting time, and the 
sprouts develop quickly. Roots rarely 
form. 
HELEN W. GUSHEE, ( Me.) 


PRACTICAL BIRD BATH 


Answering M. E. Younken, (Penna.): 

Take two discarded’  disk-harrow 
blades. (Your blacksmith may have 
them). Connect them with one-inch gas 
or water pipe, using half unions to hold 
blades in place; having long threads on 
top end of water pipe to allow pipe to 
extend two or three inches above top 
blade so water will not run out of basin 
of blade. The blades must basin out- 
ward or in opposite directions. The 
length of the pipe should be the height 
you wish the bird bath to be. 

Paint or cover with cement to keep 
the blades from rusting. With cement 
and pebbles quite an ornamental bath 
can be made. Stand bath on end. Bath 
can be moved easily whenever desired. 


ALBERT B. ADAMS, (Ia.) 


PLANTINGS FOR SCREEN AGAINST FENCE 


Answering Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Smith, 
(Penna.), October issue: 

A good background shrub, with berries 
and beautiful flowers, and of quick 
growth, is the common Elderberry. 
Hazelnut could be planted if nuts are 
desired. 

RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


PREPARING DAHLIAS FOR SHOWING 


Answering W. G. S., (Ind.): 

Cut your Dahlias at sundown the night 
before, making sure they are fit, as Dah- 
lias do not mature any after cutting. 
Trim off lower foliage, or any foliage 
that is likely to touch the water. Have 
ready a pail of scalding water that is 
just ready to boil. Plunge your stems 
into the scalding water to the depth of 
about three inches. Keep there five min- 
utes taking care the steam does not 
touch the blooms, then plunge into cold 
water and keep in a cool dark airy place 
until ready to pack. 

When packing keep the blooms as dry 
as possible, and when setting on the 
exhibition bench, cut a small piece off 
the stems before putting in container. 
Always cut with as long a stem as 
possible. 

A. C. PLUMMER, (N. J.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


This plant was found, originally, grow- 
ing in tropical forests; so prefers 
warmth, shade and a moist atmosphere. 
An east window would be a better choice 
for it than a south one. 

Except when growing new branches or 
coming into bloom, this Cactus should be 
watered rather sparingly, but always 
kept clean and free from dust by spray- 
ing frequently with clear water. 

A mixture of good loam, leaf-mold 
and sand is best for the plant. It re- 
sents disturbance, so re-pot seldom; but 
the top soil can be renewed whenever it 
seems advisable. : 

Do not move the Christmas Cactus to 
another spot when it is budded, or the 
buds will very likely drop. However, 
the plant will be quite apt to bud up 
again, and blossom later, so if one has 
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two or more good specimens—a word to 
the wise is sufficient. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


ABOUT MAGNOLIA AND TURKEY FIGS 


Answering Mr. John B. Dreibelbis, 
(Ind.,) Nov. issue: 

Louisville, Ky., is about the northern 
limit of Magnolia grandiflora, although 
there are a few in southern Indiana close 
to the Ohio river. 


Taking it for granted that your Figs - 


are in tubs or boxes, the most likely 
reason that they do not mature the fruit 
is that they are starved, or run dry. 
I have grown them in tubs for several 
years, wintering in a cool cellar, but it 
requires a heavy manure mulch with 
additional weekly applications of manure 
water, full sun exposure, and daily 
waterings. Running dry even for one 
day, is enough to prematurely drop the 
fruit. 
FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


JERUSALEM CHERRY 


“Primrose” asks why the Solanum is 
called Jerusalem Cherry, when it has no 
pit. 

Well the outside of the fruit or berry, 
(which it really is) certainly looks like 
a cherry, if the inside doesn’t. Neither 
did it come from Jerusalem but from 
Madeira. Names of flowers frequently 
get a wrong twist which clings to them 
ever after. It is also called Christmas 
Cherry which is appropriate, for there 
is no prettier decorative plant in red and 
green at its best during the Holidays. 
Have also heard it called Japanese 
Cherry, but it is not the famous Cherry 
Blossom kind always associated with 
Japan. I have strung the cherries like 
beads and used them in Winter Bout- 
toniere bouquets. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


PREVENTATIVE REMEDY FOR MOLES 


A subscriber asks for best treatment 
for Moles. 

Take a nine-foot pole, insert two feet 
into the ground and on top of pole put 
a wooden windmill. Vibration resulting 
from the revolving mill will positively 
keep the moles away. 


Dr. J. C. LIEDERBACH, (N.Y.) 


AMORPHA OR FALSE INDIGO 


We have two varieties of Baptisia Aus- 
tralis, blue and white, and they are hardy 
here. 

DAWSON Bros., ( Wis.) 


IRON SULPHATE FOR ROSES 


I wish to thank the subscriber whe 
sent in the Iron Sulphate remedy for 
Roses last year. This proved very, very 
good. 

Mrs. A. C. NEWBIGGING, (Nebr.) 


PYRAMIDAL BOX AND STOKESIA 


Replying to the question of Mr. I. F. 
Harrison, (Ind.): 

The Pyramidal Box which you have in 
mind is Buxus sempervirens, var. arbor- 
escens; one of the tall growing forms 
with leaves which are usually eliptic and 
are about an inch long. It is a Broad- 
leaved Evergreen and is readily dis- 
tinguished by the length of the leaves. 
Easily propagated by cuttings or by lay- 
ering. 

There is very little-one can say about 
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Stokesia cyanea, except that it is a very 
showy, hardy perennial worthy of a place 
in anyone’s garden. It produces an 
abundance of very handsome lavender 
flowers from July until October. It 
grows to a height of two feet and is ex- 
cellent for cutting. Seeds should be sown 
in the open where they are to grow. 


M. G. SANFORD, (Conn.) 


REMEDY FOR CRACKED FINGERS 


Answering the query from Hawn’s 
Pharmacy in your November 1929 issue 
relative to a salve for cracked fingers in- 
duced by the handling of Tulips:— 

Personally I have found the following 
remedies highly efficacious in this both- 
ersome complaint. Firstly, thoroughly 
cleanse the the fingers with hydrogen 
dioxide; secondly, paint with pure oil 
of turpentine; then dip the cracked areas 
in compound tincture of benzoin; lastly, 
paint with aristol collodion. 

My many years of research have been 
devoted to seeking remedies for various 
afflictions. 

INGLE RICHARDSON, (Calif.) 


WHAT PROTECTION FOR ORIENTAL POPPIES 
AND HIBISCUS DURING WINTER? 


Answering Margaret Mitchell, (Ohio), 
Nov. Issue: 

A mulch of leaves or straw is the best 
winter-protection for Oriental Poppies 
and Hibiscus. We use moth balls pressed 
into the soil about the roots of the 
Poppies, before putting on the mulch to 
keep mice and rats away. These pests 
are very fond of the roots of Poppies 
and many other perennials and the mulch 
attracts them. 


MARGARET MITCHELL, (Va.) 


CROSS-FERTILIZING THE IRIS 


Answering Mrs. C. E. Friel, (Ohio): 

One application of pollen is sufficient. 
Usually a flower is ready to receive 
pollen by ten or eleven o’clock on the 
morning on which it opens. Seed should 
be planted late enough in the Fall so 
they will not germinate until Spring. 
If kept over until Spring they may not 
germinate for a year. 

“Hoosier,” (Ind.) 


REGAL LILY FAILS 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, 


(N.Y.) :— 

Dig up your Lily bulb and examine it 
for worms or rot. It will not hurt it to 
come out of the ground. If the bulb 
seems to be healthy, replant it in a new 
location, at least several feet away from 
the Madonna Lily. It has been reported 
that the Madonna Lily roots will poison 
the roots of other Lilies if planted too 
close. 

The Regal Lily, in fact all Lilies, need 
good drainage. When replanting the 
bulb, place it in about a double handful 
of sand. This will allow any surplus 
water to drain away from the bulb. Also, 
plant the bulb at a slight angle, as this 
allows any surplus of water to naturally 
drain out of the bulb, thus preventing 
rot. If your bulb shows rot throw it 
away. 

J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS—-ARTEMISIA 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) :— 
Yes there is a so-called Hardy Am- 
aryllis. It belongs to the Amaryllis 


Flower JArowenr, Calcium, NY. 


family and is listed in some catalogues 
as Magic Lily because the leaves that 
grow up each Spring disappear in early 
Summer and a grower may think his 
bulb dead; but not so. About a month 
later the flower stalks appear and grow 
like magic till about 2 feet high. Then 
develop an umbel of large lily-shaped 
flowers of delicate pink, shaded with 
clear blue. Its proper name is Lycoris 
squamigera. There is a darker-colored 
form, that is found in a few catalogues, 
Lycoris purpurea, but I have never seen 
it in flower. 

In planting it seems best to give them 
a well-drained situation in an open 
border where other’ shallow-rooting 
plants can grow up around them and 
supply a foliage effect for the bare bloom 
stalks. The Artemisia, Silver King, is 
especially good to provide a setting for 
them. 

Silver King is also a great “peace 
maker” in the garden. Surround each 
clump of Oriental Poppies with Silver 
King and their flaming colors will no 
longer clash with everything else in 
sight. Instead they will become as a 
rare jewel in a platinum setting and 
you will be searching for more places in 
the border for additional plantings. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Ia.) 
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ANTS IN LAWN 


If Mrs. L. Wagner, (Wis.), will try 
shooting kerosene in the holes of ant 
hills Ants will disappear. We keep a 
squirt oil-can on hand, for that purpose, 
and find it did the trick when pouring oil 
on top of ground did not. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


BIRD BATH FOR 85C 


In answer to M. E. Younken, (Penn.), 
about making a Bird Bath:— 

Buy one length of 6-inch sewer pipe. 
Cut 10 inches off one end of an old nail 
keg, to use as a concrete form for a base. 

Stand tile in the nail keg form, with 
the flange or collar of the tile for the 
top. Fill the form with concrete; let 
set two or three days. 

When set, tear off the form. Set an 
old pan in the flange end of the tile, fill 
with concrete and set a large jar lid 
(otherwise called a crock cover) upside 
down in the soft concrete; let set. Then 
give all two coats of white cement. 

The entire cost to me was 85c, as I 
had the concrete and cement. The tile 
cost 35c, the lid (15 gal. jar) cost 56c. 

This is very easily filled and washed 
with a hose. 


Mrs. J. A. BisHop, (Wash.) 





Propagating by Green Cuttings 


BY THOMAS 


rooted from green cuttings in 
June and July, when the new 
wood is in a suitable condition for 
propagating. Many things will root 
in a box of wet sand covered with a 
sheet of glass and placed in a shady 
situation. Others require a closed 
frame and mild hotbed. A spent hot- 
bed covered with a few inches of wet 
sand, and kept closed and moist by 
frequent sprinkling is ideal. 
Green cuttings are taken with a 
sharp knife. Good things to begin 


A GREAT many Shrubs can be 


SHEWARD 


with are Rose, Weigela, Forsythia, 
Honeysuckle, Clematis, Azalea, Lilacs, 
Heath, Hardy Fuchsia, Buddleia, and 
Cotoneaster. After planting the cut- 
tings, the. frame should be covered 
with cheesecloth to protect the cut- 
tings from sunshine, or burlap for 
many states where the Summer is 
very hot. 

When rooted the cuttings are 
planted out, and soon grow into large 


bushes. Many cuttings will root easily 
during the Summer in a glass of 
water. 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding. name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 














IRIS—25 choice named varieties $1.00, labeled $1.50. 
Dwarf Iris, choice English and French varieties for 
rock gardens and edgings, many colors mixed 25 for 
25, all postpaid. Stoner Gardens, South Whitley. 





CACTI, enema Se IRIS — Ten varieties Cacti. 
$1.50; i yee, $3.0 Five varieties Crinums (Amaryl- 
te). 1.00. theeate, -five varieties Iris, $1.00, labeled. 

. Bargain Price List. Joaquin Holquist, Box 
Sia Pomona, California. 


TRANSVAAL DAISIES (Gerbera).—Beautiful. long- 

beens. rare flower in all shades of orange, red, pink to 

white. Strong two-year plants, $5.00 per doz. delivered. 

ae, $1.00 per 100. Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis. 
‘lorida. 


NAMED tRIS—Peonies, Gladioli, Water Lilies, Peren- 
nials. Catalog on request. Ramona Minkler, Sunshine 
Gardens, Tukwila, Wash. 











saaaseaie SPLENDOR — FREE with early orders. 
Catalog with complete color classification. Grand View 
Iris Gardens, Dubuque, Iowa. 


BLEEDING HEARTS—Old fashioned flowers. Bleed- 
ing Hearts — Perennial — extra strong mene. Pot 
grown, $1.00 each. Roller, New Milford, 





AMBER, PIONEER, Don Quixote, Mary Gibson. 
Wedgewood, Santa Barbara, Ann Page, Suzanne Autis- 
sier, Soledad, Value $9.70, All for $5.0¢ prepaid. 
Free list gives other fine collections. Thole’s’ Gardens, 
2754 -45th Ave. Southwest, Seattle, Wash. 





Bulbs 


FIVE CANDIDUM LILIES, 10 Blue Scillas, 10 Cam- 
assias, 10 Narcissus or 20 Grape Hyacinths, 50c. All 
five $2.00. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


BULBS—Narcissus, Lilies, Iris, Tulips and Anemone. 
The early bird gets the worm. Walter R. Taylor, 
Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 














Cacti 


FOR $1.50 WILL SEND Prepaid 15 all different lab- 
eled Iris——l-year roots. Special, 80 rock plants. 16 
kinds labeled, by express, $5.00. Paul Ward, Hills- 
dale, Mich. 


IRIS—ONE EACH MORNING SPLENDOR, Yellow 
Moon and Junonia, $2.00. Iris versicolor and pris- 
matica, dozen 5 0c. Other native plants supplied. 
M. E. Main, R. 2, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


BARGAIN, 15 !IRISES ONE DOLLAR,.ten kinds. 
labeled, including Lohengrin, Mary Garden, Florentine 
Alba, Celeste, Queen of May. Moving stock—to new 
address, North Jackson, Ohio, ‘‘Young’s Gardens.”’ 











CACTI GARDEN PLANTED IN BEAUTIFUL MEX- 
ican-Indian Hand-decorated six inch bowl, only $3.00 
express prepaid. 3 inch bowl planted $1.50 prepaid. 
10 Miniature Cacti prepaid $1.50. Catalogue with 
package Rare Cacti seeds 25c. Beautiful Large Speci- 
men Rare cacti $1.50 each prepaid. Address—Mrs. 
Cc. E. Pattison, Desert Plant Co., Station A, El Paso, 
Texas. 

DESERT CACTUS—An evergreen from Mexico Bor- 
der. Beauties for pots, rock gardens and yards. 
selected varieties, blooming size, postpaid, $2.50. ° 











delivery. Wholesale shipments special price. C. 
Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 
Dahlias 


12 LARGE FLOWERING IRIS $1.00—Send for 
bargain list, listing 70 varieties. Also fine roller 
canaries. Eureka Gardens, Moline, Ill. 


DOLLAR COLLECTIONS POSTPAID—Large flower- 
ing bulbs. Government inspected. Daffodils, fifteen 
King Alfred. Twenty Glory Sassenheim. Thirty 
mixed. Thirty named Spanish _ Iris. Twenty-four 
named Dutch Iris. Forty. mixed Iris. _ Twenty-five 
named large imported Darwin Tulips. Price list free. 
Beman Gardens, Bulb growers, (established 1904) 
Emporia, Virginia. 


BRUNO, PERTHUIS, $2.25 EACH—Antares. Etiole 
du Matin, $2.00 each. Rheingauperle, Chasseur, Folk- 
wang, Marsouin, 7T5c each. Wild Rose, Chevreau, 
Flammenschwert, Leverrier, 50c each. Discount, 10% 
on each $10.00. Leo Egelberg, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 











JANE COWL PLANTS, $1.50—Tubers, $3.00. Post- 
age ond ee 25c extra. A. W. Burroughs, Audu- 
on, N. . 


SUSAN BLISS, Chasseur, Madam Gaudichau, 40c each. 
Jaqueline Guillet, 65c. Great Bargain list. Fairy Gar- 
dens, Napoleon, Ohio. 








Delphiniums 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS—Hewitt’s massive flow- 
ered English strain. I import seed yearly from Hewitt’s 
best Wrexhams. Strong plants $5.00 dozen. J. 
Baker, Worthington, Ind 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS, unexcelled 
here or abroad, developed by years of careful selection 
and continued importation of the finest European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Our first aim remains, to produce 
Delphiniums so perfect that you need no longer buy 
imported seed in order to ave. on finest Delphiniums 
in existence. Mixed seed $1.00 a packet, named va- 
rieties $1.50, mixed and Bats varieties $2.00. Baby 
seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. We handle Delphin- 
iums exclusively. Our customers write that our Del- 
phiniums take first prizes at flower shows. Send for 
descriptive folder. 1930 seed ready July 15th. Wings 
Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my 
ej plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Ave- 
nue, W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


“LAND: -O-8KY" HYBRIDS—Nothing finer, 100 seeds, 
$1.0 A. J. Riddle, Box 667, Asheville, N. C. 


























Iris 


8 DIFFERENT FOR $1.00, your choice of 100 varie- 
ties. — large plants shipped. Send for list. Weed’s 
Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled. all dif- 
ferent prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. 
John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 


GARDEN GOLD COLLECTION—Gold Imperial, Shek- 
inah, Afterglow, Empire, Mrs. Neubrunner; one each of 
all five for $1.00 postpaid. Price list of rare and se- 
lected Irises and originations. The Iris Garden, 1323 

Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 


12 CHOICE VARIETIES of German Iris for $3.00. 
Ambassadeur, Ballerine, Lady Bing, Lord of June; Mlle. 
Schwartz, Prospero, itheingauperie, Rota, Shekinah, 

seway, Opera, Knysna. Cash with order, postpaid. 
Herbert F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 


MAJESTIC, Amber, Ann Page, Ariel, Dejah, Duke of 

York, Lord Lambourne, Jubilee Magnificent. Marjorie 

Tinley, Mary Gibson, Mornin  thslonior, Mrs. Matson, 

Prairie Gold, Tenebrae, Yellow Mcoon—#$1,00 each. 

Any 7 for $5.00. The lot $10.00. Send for cata- 

—_ Riverview Gardens, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, 
inn. 

















OUR HARDY IRIS have just finished a wonderful 
blooming season and are unusually thrifty and strong. 
We are now busy moving to our new location. Ample 
time to get in on our moving bargains. A postal gets 
our list. H. M. Hill, Sycamore, Kans. 


Lilies 


PURPLE DRAGON LILY — Rare—Hardy—-Immense 
Bloom. August planting. Write for circular. O. L. 
Biel, New Albany, Indiana. 

















Peonies 


PEONIES—Over 1200 named varieties, large collection 
of Singles and —. Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send 
for catalogue. . L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 


A So of 10 choice Peonies for $20.00. 
Alma (Jap), Aureolin, (Jap), Elisa, Francis Willard, 
Francis Rousseau, Grace Loomis, James Kelway, Raoul 
Dessert, Sarah Bernhardt, Cherry Hill. ash with 
order, Post Paid. Herbert F. Chase, Andover, see 


PEONY NOVELTIES—1930 _ features. Mrs 
Harding, Phyllis Keiway, and Kelway’s Queeh, $30, 0 
per 10. If you are in the market for Peonies this 
year, let me quote you. O. L. Ringle, Watsau, Wis. 
P. O. Box 90. 


PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
varieties. R. C. Schneider, 708 Osceola Ave., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


ALL THE HIGHEST RATED PEONIES from healthy 
vigorous plants grown on Kentucky Bluegrass Land. 
W. T. Withers, Lexington, Ky. 


WILL HAVE A SMALL SURPLUS of choice high 

rating Peonies in doubles, single, Japs and Officinalis. 

Roots all grown on new clean ground and Are strong 

and healthy. Get on our mailing list. Our prices will 

be attractive. Orders booked as received. Early orders 

penn no disappointment. H. M. Hill, Sycamore, 
ans. 


PEONIES—75 finest cut flower and show varieties. 
Wonderful clean roots. Prices will doubtless surprise 
you. Also Iris, Delphiniums, Tulips, Lilies, etc. Free 
list. Wholesale list for quantity buyers. C. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn. 


RARE PEONIES—Philippe Rivoire, Phyllis Kelway, 
Auguste Dessert, Le Cygne, Souvenir de Louis Bigot: 
five of the best Peonies in the world, all for $20.00, 
3-5 eyes. Send for complete list. B. B. Wright. 
Beacon Road Peony Garden, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Member 
Am. Peony Society. 
































BULBOUS IRISES NOVELTY — Choicest varieties. 
Dutch, Spanish, English, priced reasonably. Tulips. 
Hyacinths, Narcissus. Catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 


TRIS COLLECTION—No. 1 Alcazar, Lent Williamson, 
Cecil Minturn, Georgia, Dream, Se es Seminole, 
Shekinah, Prospero, Moliere, $2.50 No. Ambassa- 
deur, Morning Splendor, Mme. Gaudichau, Mildred 
Presby, Ballerine, Susan Bliss ofti*.,4 % | me Autis- 
fee. Sunset, Robt. Wallace. 3200 No. ominion, 
Moa, Duke of Bedford, All ona and guar- 
anteed true. Eagle Gar oi Eagle Grove, Iawa. 


HOLLAND IRIS BULBS — Tall, orchid-like flowers. 
Exquisite shades of blue, lavender, white, yellow, bronze; 

assorted. st well when cut. Do not confuse with 
Flag Iris (Germanica). Mulch during Eastern winters. 
Supply limited. 50 for $2.25 postpaid. Catalog. 
Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, California. 


SURPLUS IRIS—Mother of Pearl, Lord of June, Pros- 
pero, 25c; Queen Caterina, Amb bassadeur, 35c.. One 

136. Minimum order $2.00. BE. M. Sanford. 
Madison, N. J. 




















Violas 


VIOLAS—Sow seed now. 10 pkts., 10 choice —_ 
$1.00. Plants, any color, fall delivery, $1.00 dozen. 
Order now. White or Purple G. Wermig, Jersey Gem 
and Apricot, seed 15c pkt., plants $1.50 dozen. Our 
finest giant pansy seed, new crop, 700 seeds 50c. Paul 
Ward, Hillsdale, Mich 


Wild Flowers 


ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS, shrubs, and vines. 
also other hardy perennials. Catalog sent on request. 
S. A. Camp, Ovando, Mont. 




















Miscellaneous 


GOLD FISH—tTapanese. Chinese and American fancy 
fish, aquarium plants. We make artistic, durable aqua- 
riums suitable for beautiful homes, conservatories, ete. 
Interesting circular free. Pioneer Gold Fish Hatchery. 
Racine, Wis. 





AQUILEGIA (COLUMBINE)—Select po = speci- 
men plants, Mrs. Scott Elliot’s long spurred Hybrids, 
= dollar per package. W. G. Herridge, Deep River. 
onn. 








The Helen Keller article which was 
run in last month’s issue with two 
photographs, was a real “scoop,” as 
the newspaper men term it when they 
get something which is_ especially 
timely or valuable. From the fact 
that practically every mature person 
knows Helen Keller and her unusual 
history, the intimate sketch which we 
were able to print last month, telling 
of her love for flowers and the out-of- 
doors, and just how she is enabled to 
enjoy them, will throw additional light 
on the career of this unusual person. 





A large number of readers take ad- 
vantage of the Long-term Subscription 
Offers. Look these up at the head of 
the Editorial Department. They are 
money savers. 


Green-glazed Egyptian 


At Last — Practical Vases 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


B* THE merest accident I came across my ideal 
vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to FLOWER GROWER readers. 

There are two sizes and styles, one six inches 
in height, and one eight inches in height. The 
smaller is a dark-green glazed vase suitable for 
‘most of the smaller flowers. The larger vase is 
also of dark-green but with a lighter figure in an 
Egyptian design. 

Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, so that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is noth- 
ing loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of each 
and compare them with anything that you have used. 


I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, postage 
prepaid, one of the larger vases. Likewise a remittance 
of 34c will bring to you one of the smaller vases, also 


pogtage prepaid. 
MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


These are offered as subscription rewards and 
their usefulness is not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. Pads for any year may be re- 
moved and other pads or cards substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side of 
the room. 

KIND WORDS 


Readers repeatedly write me of the great satis- 
faction they are getting from THE FLOWER 
Grower, and the column “Our Magazine” repre- 
sents only a small fraction of the total number 
of appreciative letters received. This magazine 
is performing a useful mission and deserves the 
assistance of anyone interested in better living 
conditions and a better outlook on life. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


The call for 1929 index has been very large this 
year and I am still getting calls for it. I can also 
furnish the index for any past volume, even back to 
the four years of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
the predecessor of the present FLOWER GROWER. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


My many friends among the commercial grow- 
ers have accomplished an important work for this 
magazine, and thus indirectly for themselves, by 
boosting it in various ways; many solicit and for- 
ward subscriptions. I have many professionals on 
my subscription list and they are most appre- 
ciative. 

LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

THE FLOWER GROWER has a very large subscrip- 
tion list among libraries because it is such a 
well-balanced collection of: really worthwhile liter- 
ature. If your library is not supplied, tell your 
librarian about it or write me and I will send 
a sample copy. 


Flower Jrower, Calcium, NY. 


NEWSSTANDS CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 


Sales of this magazine have increased from 
the newsstands, but there is a chance for big 
improvement, and readers will do me a favor 
by asking the newsstands if they carry THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Recommend it to your news- 
dealer and ask him to try a few copies. 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 


The various articles offered as rewards for se- 
curing new subscriptions may now be had by 
readers at cash prices as will be noted in the page 
advertisement opposite the inside back cover. 


COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Put this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER up 
against any two magazines that you know of for 
facts and information on subjects in which you 
individually are interested in. Then compare this 
issue with any two issues of any other magazine 
or magazines, as a well-balanced collection of in- 
teresting, helpful and really inspirational litera- 
ture. Then please boost THE FLOWER GROWER as 
occasion offers. I am dependent on my friends. 


MADISON COOPER 








EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetabies, more 

and better fruit, the finest 
ps me ag anne. Geese and 

t house methods 

ote, All tond by E. C. Vick in 4 
new books t answer prob- 
toms andassure success. F Price 
$6. Sent free on al, pay- 
able $1 a month it satisfied. 
¥ name today and get —— 
publisher’s risk rden 
free. THEO. AUDEL. 6s 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. yi5 
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At Amazingly 


Low Prices 


liste mailed upon request. Many NEW 
varieties introduced. 


fiolland-American Tulip Co. | p 











Leaurntoe bea- 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
aS 


aah Big fees; pleasant healthful 
‘ ~ FB epy ied , uncrowded 
profession ering remark- 
able opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 









to write today for detas. 


LANDSCAPE 
Member National Home 
Study Council 


22 Ptymoath Bidg., Des Moines, lows 








The Grand exhibition yellow. 


mail ing list. 
J. H. HEBERLING 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 


TOBERSUN 


be be glad to have your name on our 
Easton, Hll., U. 8. A. 





THANKS 


ks 
We are sold out for this season, we will again have large stoc 
of Gladiolus Myrtle, Charles Dickens, Pfitzers’ Triumph, Souvenir, 
Lene Graetz and many other fine sorts to offer for next season. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Wichert, II. 














DELPHINIUM SEED from Selected Blooms 
Large Pkt. 50 Cents 


IRIS -- PEONIES --DELPHINIUMS 


Will beautify your gardens six months of the year, and will remain « 
pleasaut memory until they come again. 


May I send you my catalogue? THANK YOU. 
GEO. N. SMITH, 171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Clubs 











ONGS, DOLLAR IRIS SALE 


Delivery after July 15th. 


Prices are for standard divisions. 
true to name. 








5 Ambassadeur for ____~_-~~- $1.00 5S Lord of June for ___ — = | 
5 pees Farr for ee 2 Magnifica for ital cen 
2 Asia for ae 7 Mother of Pearl for______ $74.00 
4 Black Prince for awa 12 Mrs. Newbronner for ____- $1.00 
3 Brandywine for __________ $1.00 1 Odaroloc for ______-_~_- _.$1.00 
2 Conquistador for ______--~~ $1.00 3 Opera for $1.00 
i - © = Pee $1.00 -F 8 ~ eee 1.00 
2 Iimperator for ________-___ $1.00 11 Pallida Dalmatica ee $1.00 
12 ris Kin _ jar mae 4 San Gabriel for Pe ABE $1.00 
9 for sstincnhieawtidsdan $1.00 41 Santa Barbara for ______-_-_ 1.00 
14 Kochi for sand tieele Schitieiiinaaoal $1.00 3 Souv. . Gaudichau for____ $1.00 
2 ry CE $1.00 2 Susan Bliss for __________ $1.00 
10 lege for __.$1.00 5 Sweet Lavender for _______ $1.00 
11 Lent ‘Williamson ‘for __ $1.00 9 White Knight for ________ $1.00 


SPECIAL: Any 6 $1.00 lots for $5 Any 13 for $10.00. 
Cash with order, or % cash, bal- 


TERMS: Ar 7; priced prepaid in U. . 7 only. 
ance C. O. D. 


pn for my Iris list, which includes new and rare varieties. 


S DAWG ___ 


Healthy stock, 


organization. 
Boulder, Colorado 








Bailey's Standard Encyclopedia of Horticulture 


The three volume edition at $25.00 contains all the mate- 
rial in the original six volume edition, of which thousands of 


sets were sold at $40.00. 


The best investment in horticultural literature. No library 


complete without it. 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


publication. 








Schools 
Churches 


Societi 


There is no more dignified and altruistic co- 
operative effort for any organization than getting 
new readers for THE FLOWER GROWER. 


I will make very special rates on application, 
so that a good profit remains in the hands of the 


This magazine is the best-balanced collection of 
literature to be had in magazine form, and regardless 
of subscription price. 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of any other 


Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 


Write for 
Special Rates 


on 
Subscriptions 


eS 


Compare any issue of THE 


Calcium, N.Y. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing of 
new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are present 
subscribers. These rewards are not premiums which go with 
THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular subscription price, as 
THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth more than the $2.00 
charged for it, and my giving of these prizes is only in the 
nature of a reward for service rendered in the securing of 
a new customer or subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE SCREEN CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL MOST ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered the Japanese Screen Calendars as sub- 
scription rewards. Those for 1930 will be entirely different than any here- 
tofore used and two of them are in a different form. All are of outdoors 
and gardening subjects, chiefly of flowers. 

For 1930 I will offer FOUR Calendars instead of Two and I am able to 
do this because of an especially advantageous purchase early in the year. 
A part of these have wall pockets and a part are in the shape of a lantern 
and are very artistic and ornamental. 

Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the screens, these 
pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright colored card sub- 
atituted. The Screens are ornamental almost anywhere and hung on a 
shaded side of the room help to brighten up the wall in a very delightful 
way. It was the unique and “different” character of these Japanese Hand- 
painted Screens which first influenced me to adopt them. They have a real 
decorative and artistic value and it should be remembered that there is no 
advertising matter on them anywhere. 

FOUR of these Screen Calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one new 
yearly subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00. = 


> JAPANESE SCREEN CALENDARS ALONE, POSTAGE PREPAID, FOR 70c. 
PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine-inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
soription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


T7 THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 
@RASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 


For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
eomparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear |s offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
sacking. Total $2.20. 


>THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


$20 BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 
offer is good for ‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 

These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs elther “Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
she regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 


20 IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 
For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 


description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
Jaly, August and September. 


80 BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of elther the mixed collection or ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch’’ for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





Now Irises 


The Combination Iris Offer, which is the same as it 
was last season and the same as it is likely to be for 
some time to come, has proved to be wonderfully sat- 
isfactory and successful. This offer is open at all 
times, but it must be remembered that Irises are 
shipped only during July, August and September. 


For Northern climates, similar to New York and 
elsewhere in the same general latitude, no flower, in 
my judgment, compares with the Iris for all around 
good quality. It is not only perfectly hardy anywhere 
almost, but it is very early, has ornamental foliage, 
and a rather long blooming period. These make it 
one of the most desirable plants for the home garden. 


Tell your friends who are not already readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER about the following 





IRIS OFFER 


Twenty or more Iris plants (prepaid) and twelve 


months’ subscription for $3.00. 


There will be at least twenty plants and at least ten 
different varieties in this collection, all high-grade and 
rugged varieties which have done well in the Editor’s 
garden without special care or attention. 


Do not forget that Irises are only shipped during July, August and 


September, the best planting months. 














Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or eix years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 


Please note that there is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at the 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year. 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THs FLower GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 


You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 

















NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months Subscription for $1 


This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 


On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 


Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 





The 20 bulbs and four months’ offers are the same 
price to any part of the United States. 


N. B. No Bulbs or Irises Shipped to Canada 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 








